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Installation of Bahnson Humidifiers Shown in a 121,000-Spindle 
Spinning Room, Manomét Cotton Mills, New Bedford, Mass. | 
| | ( of the prime features in the construction 
| of BAHNSON Humidifiers is its Durability. 
This Durability 1s proven by records of repair parts 
to customers, which amounted to less than one- 
a fourth of one per cent of the billing price of ma- 1 Bs 
chines in service during 1921. 
You get DURABILITY SERVICE when 
you install 
Bahnson Humidifiers 
: Now in service in 329 mills throughout the United States ig 
Canada and Foreign countries. 
Our SERVICE DEPARTMENT has Information on Humidification | 
; which should be of value to you—can we send it? ; ¥ ) 
is; BAHNSON Company 
HUMIDIFICATION ENGINEERS Ma 
General Office and Factory Eastern Office 
WINSTON-SALEM, NN. C. 437 Fifth Ave., at 39th NEW YORK CITY 
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Five Men and a Hand- 
Truck 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


A 


equal 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block is DODGE 


the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 
“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 


Ways to save money and increase _pro- Card Clothing Reeds 


duction in your plant by using YaleChain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you ‘your copy 


| | Textile Mill Supply Co. 


{D the one man with the Yale 
equipment will perform the co 
same work in the Safest Way, take ° | - 

Graton & Knight U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
quicker, 


Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


One Man and a Yale. 
Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


AGENTS FOR 


Leather Belting - Bobbins & Shuttles 


Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda Special Ash Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


‘*14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.’’ 


‘*You can’t stall it.”’ 
“The most efficient truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 
nomical to operate.’’ 


The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
Cyclone 114-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. Write for specifications and 
records it has made. 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 


"The Southern “Iruck fir Orafite 
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TELEPHONES 546 ANO 39! 


LINE = WITHOUT 
ge NOTICE 


Our plant covers an entire block, from Harrison to Salina Sts. 


Are you Keeping your Cotton Mill Floors 
in a Sanitary Condition? _ 
THIS VERY IMPORTANT 


Midland Basic Pine Cleanser (in a concentrated basic form) will bring 
you efficiency, economy and curtailment of overhead operating expenses. 
This should be of great interest to Cotton Mills, factory owners, also superin- 
tendents. We can show you on a small order that we can eliminate the buy- 
ing of scrubbing powders, soap chips and soft soap, which, at best, are 
merely cleansers. Midland Basic Pine Cleanser is the highest grade scrub- 
bing compound on the market. Having a very high co-efficient, it is a perfect 
deodorant and disinfectant. This product can be safely used for every im- 
aginable form of perfect sanitation, scrubbing floors, humidifying, sprinkling, 
mopping and spraying, thus eliminating the buying of so-called scrubbing 
powders, soap powders, disinfectants and deodorants. Midland Basic Pine 
Cleanser is now being used in some of the largest Cotton Mills in the South, 
‘and factories in general throughout the United States, and it is considered 
the most economical product of its kind on the market. We guarantee Mid- 
land Pine Cleanser to give perfect satisfaction. 


Be Sure and Watch for Our T leak 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, Iowa, U.S. A. 
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CHAMBERSBURG, 
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TRANSMISSION 


Designed on 


Time-Tried Principles 


In designing and selecting power 


transmission appliances, as in 
everything else, experience is 
the best teacher. We've been spe- 
specializing on this class of serv- 
ice for 64 years. We know which 
appliances meet every condition 
to the best advantage and why. 
Our transmission appliances are 
designed on time-tried principles 
and our engineers are well qual- 
ified to judge—which of these 
principles applies to the solution 
of any new problem presented. 
Their services are freely at your 
disposal. 


feXe: CO. 
LINE 


is complete to the last detail and 


endorsed by its performances in 


every department of every class 
of mill. 


Details of whole line on request 


T. B. WOOD’S 


SONS CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE 


FUNCTIONS OF * 


THE EINGINE 


The Plant that Operates on Low 


Hees Costs Has a Marked Advantage 
| 
over Competition 
Mitte 'HE manufacturing processes of a textile mill, or those 
Hf of any industry involving more than one or two 
lee ME operations, open up possibilities for many small, but im- 
Me eS portant economies in routing, in power generation and 
ty AEE application, in the proper placing of machines, in the 
Ra HET selection of the right equipment and in operating methods. 
; WE All of these factors enter into > the production costs and 
can be regulated. 
When a plant operates on it cat 
usually show a profit’even when selling at the bare pro- 
ducing cost of the average plant. 
The experienced Engineer, because of his contact with 
the governing conditions in many plants, can, by his 
counsel and investigations render invaluable service to the 
manufacturer who seeks to benefit by minimum manufac- 
turing costs. 
MME NH i, This organization of Engineers offers the accumulated ex- 
Hip MY perience from its contact with the production problems of 
bE : i more than: eight hundred textile mills and many other 
for “Picks to the Minute,” on textile problems, 
“Factories for the Future.” 
: | J. SIRRINE @ COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville 801 Insurance Bidg. 
South Carolina Dallas, Texas 
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“There’s Way Out This Difficulty Mr. Brown” 


Anderson, salesman for Schuyler Mills, manufacturers -of 
white goods, was speaking to his manager. The difficulty 
was, that in spite of every effort, sales were at such a low 
point that it had become a question of the advisability of 
closing down the mill entirely. When Anderson saw that he 
had Mr. Brown’s attention, he continued, “I was talking with 
one of the converters in New York last week and he told me 
that the Kenesaw Mills are making colored goods now and 
I believe that’s the thing for us to do.” 


“Whoa, there!’’ interrupted Mr. Brown, smiling indulgently. 
“| don't necessarily expect a salesman to know it, but just 


the same it’s a fact that if we went into the colored goods 


business, we'd have to install beamers and hire skilled opera- 
tors to run them. The Kenesaw Mills are welcome to the 
business if they have gone to that expense. I wouldn’t think 
of it in these uncertain times.” 

“Just a minute, please, Mr. Brown,” answered Anderson, 


“T was about to explain that the Kenesaw Mills are making 


colored goods without having spent a single dollar for new 
equipment or additional labor. You see, they have their dye- 
ing done by the Franklin Process. They ship their yarn to 
the Franklin Process Company on spinning bobbins, cones or 
parallel tubes, the Franklin Process dyes it and returns it to 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia—Greenville, §. C.—Manchester, Eng. 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


JOB DYE HOUSES IN ALL FOUR CITIES 


the mills on parallel tubes all ready for use in the V creel for 
warping.’ 

“By Jove! That’s so,” exclaimed Mr. Brown, “I'd forgotten 
that the Franklin people dyed yarn in package form, That 
makes it just as easy for us to make colored goods as to make 
white goods. Anderson, I apologize for laughing at you.” 

Anderson accepted the apology with a smile and continued 
eagerly, “This same converter also said that he hadn’t seen 
anything to equal Franklin dyed goods for brilliancy, solidity 
and fastness of color, and that he insisted on Franklin colors 
for all his goods. He showed me a Franklin color card too, 
and after seeing that card, I could readily understand his 
enthusiasm. And all the other converters that I called upon 
seemed to feel the same way about. Franklin colors.” 

“If we use this Franklin Process, Mr. Brown, I can’t see 
any reason why we shouldn’t get into the colored goods 
market with a bang, because the converters are all strong 
for 

“All right, Anderson,” said Mr. Brown. “You've started 
this thing and I’m going to let you see it through. Get the 
nearest office of the Franklin Process Company on the wire 
right away and ask them to send immediately their latest 
color card with prices and all the information that we should 
have in order to do business with them.” 

The Franklin Process Company, solicits your inquiries also. 
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Cost System Gray 


The Comimtlee on Production 
Costs of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, at the annual 
meeting in’ Boston last week, pre- 
sented a very interesting outline for 
the keeping of an accurate record 
of production costs of gray goods. 
The committee, in making its re- 
port, stressed the need of waste sav- 
ing methods at a time when nar- 
rower margins of profit and keen 
competition play such an important 


part in the marketing of cotton 
goods. The report of this commit- 
lee, with tables summarizing its 


recommendations, is given below: 
“Reliable. comparative costs,” it 
was insisted, “are essential in mak- 
ing such choices.” = 
Unreliable costs. of production 
and distribution, the committee 
pointed out, are responsible for a 
large amount of unfair competition 
and husiness mortalities. One of 
the leading causes of confusion and 
inaccuracy was the problem of a 
mill running on more than one style. 
There are a number of ways of try- 


ing to apportion the fixed charges’ 


‘jn such eases, the committee stated, 
bul the majority are rendered in- 
adequate by some one or more de- 
fects, 

In thzs connection, the committee 
has compiled the following summary 
of eost per style, as typical of a 
properly worked out system: 

“Manufacturers can best avoid 
competition of this sort,” the eom- 
mittee held, “by selecting for their 
output the most profitable of those 
fabrics which their competitors are 
unfifted by eljymate, equipment. or 
by the character of their labor sup- 
ply to produce, 


-of unfair competition 


no cost data. The Federal Trade 
Commission states that ‘it has found 
that unreliable costs of production 
and distribution cause a great deal 
and high 
business. death rate. Since faith in 
an inaccurate cost system is keeping 
many a mill from adopting accurate 
methods, we have described some of 


the misleading systems repeatedly 
encountered. 
“Some mills. at the end of each 


period, group total net expenditures 
for cotton used, labor, supplies, sal- 


aries, general expenses, etc., info one 


grand total. This total is then di- 
vided by the pounds of-cloth woven 
all. styles together), This gives 


‘them an average cost per pound on 


all styles. By dividing this by the 
vards per pound for each style, 
these mills get what they term the 
‘cost per yard. 

“That such results are inaccurate 
hecomes evident if one. divides the 
weaving price per cut from. each 
stvle by the weight of the cut. Mos! 
of these mills also pay piece rates 
on their fly frames and on? can dem- 
onstrate again that the eost nol 
uniform. per pound by calculating 
the cost of piece work per pound of 
roving. 

“Most mills have given their cost 
methods more eonsideration§ than 
those above. The very evident dif- 
ference in labor cost has = usually 
been submitted to the superintend- 
ent for analysis. The result is that 
these mills have the direct. labor 
quite carefully divided between the 
different counts of varn and the va- 
rious styles of cloth. 

“A large part of. the advantage 
thus gained has been lost when the 


IS 


Yards Lbs. Lbs. 

per per per Spindles cost 

loom loom Spindle per per 

Style Construction Warp Filling week week wee loom pound 
l 25. -in.—40x 32—14.75 32 42 356 24.1 680 35.4 $.3130 
2 28 -in.—44x 40—11.28 29 38 304 26.9 781 34.4 2858 
3 34. -in,—64x 52— 6.95 29 37 240 34.5 806 42.8 2586 
4 34%-in.—48x 48— 8.00 29 40 25% 31.6 746 42.4 2708 
5 i  -in.—64x 80— 5.10 29 40 113 22.2 725 30.6 8037 
35%-in.—55x 51— 7.00 29 38 191 27.3 33,0 2737 
7 37 4%-in.—64x 88— 4.70 29 42 111 23.6 685 34.5 3018 
35 -in.—64x104— 4,65 32 38 110 23.7 34.4 8572 
On the general subject of inaccu- distribution of general labor, sup- 
rate cost svstems’the committee re- plies, Salaries, depreciation, taxes, 


ported: 

“There are in use among a con- 
siderable number of mills eost meth- 
ods which are very misleading. Of- 
ten these systems tie in with the 
general accounts and therefore give 
fhe management unwarranted confi- 
dence in their supposed aceuracy. 


These unreliable cost methods may 
prove more dangerous than to have 


expenses, ete:, has been attempted. 
A number of misleading methods of 
distributing this overhead are in 
common use and these will be con- 
sidered separately. 

“Some. treasurers contend that it 
is not necessary to divide the over- 
head between the weave room and 
the various yarn departments to get 
accurate costs by fabries. They fre- 


quently argue that since they sell 
only cloth, all these charges must 
be borne by the cloth eventually so 
that it does not matter how they are 
distributed so long as the correct 
total included. Therefore, after 
carefully analyzing their labor cost 
they revert to the method first de- 
seribed and average the overhead 
per pound of cloth. 

“A careful study of the problem, 
however, shows that it is just as 
important to correctly distribute the 
burden as it is to charge each style 


IS 


‘with its own weaving piece-work 
cost. The overhead charges in a 


mill using simple looms will have as 
much effect upon the cost of the 
fabrics as the price of weaving. 


When the mill is equipped with au- 


tomatic looms, the overhead charges 


on cloth are often over twice as 
greal as weaving piece work. Any 
cost system which fails to make 
each fabrie bear its proper share of 
the overhead is sure to be mislead- 


‘ing. 
“Not a few mills charge all the 
overhead {o the yarn department 


and assume that it is uniform 
spinning spindle, and therefore 
greater per pound on the fine num- 
bers because of the lower. produc- 
tion. 

“While this method is im- 
provement over those previously de- 
scribed, if leaves much to be de- 
sired because a careful analysis of 
the items which make up the over- 
head shows that between 35 and 50 
per cent of them are caused by the 
mill owning and operating a weav- 
ing department, and that they. would 
not obtain in a yarn mill, The re- 
sults of this method are that the 
costs of high pick goods and of 
goods woven on narrow looms are 
figured too low and: the costs of 
wider cloth and of low pick goods 
such as warp sateens are figured 
much too high. | 

“Still another method which has a 
great advocates charges all 
the overhead items to the weave 


per 


is 


room and assume that they are uni- 
form per loom regardiess of the 
stvlie of cloth being run. It. hap- 


pens, however, that between 50 and 
65 per cent of these charges are due 
to the yarn departments and would 


not obtain if. as in England, the 
weaving mill should purchase its 


varn. ‘Thal the charges due to the 
varn departments are not uniform 
per loom is quite evident when we 
consider that it is possible for two 


looms to use the same counts. of 
warp and filling and yet produce 
twenty-five pounds per loom week 
on one style and between fifty and 
sixty pounds per loom week on. an- 
other style. In one ease it would 
be necessary to have over twice as 
much carding and spinning equip- 
ment to supply a loom as would be 
required in the other. Under this . 
method errors of several cents per 
pound may occur in the. relative 
cost of fabries, 

“One favorite way of altempting 
fo apportion. the fixed charges to 
the various stvies is to assume thal 
they are the same per pound on any 
stvle as they would be if the whole 
mill were put on to that style. 


“At first thought this may seem 
like a reasonable assumption, — be- 


cause if. any st¥le would throw the 
mill out of balance and cause idle 
equipment in certain departments, 
that style would, by this method of 
figuring, be penalized with the gen- 
eral expenses chargeable to the idle 
machinery. 

“For example, if a mill which is 
equipped with enough spinning to 
produce forty pounds of yarn per 
loom week should make filling sat- 


een, which produces’ twenty-five 
pounds per loom week, this style 
would be penalized ‘because’ the 


looms could not take care of all the 
varn and it would be necessary to 
shut down part of the spinning. On 
the other hand, if this mill should 
make a poplin which produces fifty- 
five pounds per loom week, this 
stvie also would be penalized be- 
cause the mill could not produce 
enough varn and it would become 
necessary to shut down looms. 

“If either of these assumptions 
should be earried out, the costs es- 
timated by this method would ac- 
tually obtain but the fallacy of this 
system is very evident when we 
consider that the mill will probably 
never put all the looms on any one 
stvle. It is possible to have the mill 
perfeetly balanced when half of the 


looms are on each of the above 
stvies, although either of them 
alone would..throw. the equipment 


seriously out of balance. 

On this phase of the subject, the 
committee recommended that. fig- 
ures used as a basis for selling cloth 
should reflect normal conditions and 
ought not to be modified too often 
they. lose their value for com- 
parative purposes. 

‘Continued on 
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deseription of yarns 


Vegetable Fibers. 

There are four methods of diver- 
sifyving a woven texture aside from 
the methods employed in weaving. 
These four methods are the follow- 
ing: 

By using a diversity of raw ma- 
terial, such as cotton, wool, worst- 
‘ed, shoddy, flax, hemp, silk or/other 
fiber. Or by blending one or more 
of these raw materials together. Or 
hv using different yarns 
manufactured from these raw mate- 
rials singly or in eombination. Or 
by so altering the appearance of the 
raw material in the finishing proec- 
esses of the goods that a variation 
is obtained. In this article we have 
fo -do with the methods related to 
the use and application of one or 
more vegetable fibers alone in 
conjunction with fibers of the ani- 
mal or the remanufactured class. 
Regardless of the character of the 
fiber used in the manufacture of any 
cloths, that 
fiber necessarily characterizes. the 
goods in which it appears. That is, 
the lustre of the fiber, its strength. 
elasticity, softness of feel. ability to 
receive and retain dye colors, and 
its adaptability to the varns or the 
woven cloths, determine the finish- 
ed appearance and value of. the 
product. It would not be possible 
for a superintendent of a cotton mill 
or any kind of a textile mill to ex- 


classes. of 


~ 


pect the overseers of the carding, 
spinning, weaving and finishing 


rooms to produce a fine piece of 
marketable goods from coarse, hard. 
non-elastic inferior fibers. We. all 
know that the real seience of man- 
ufacturing goods of a high standard 
does not. require the heads of the 
departments to change mate- 
rial into good material. 


It consists in. the proper handling 
of the different classes of fibers by 
reducing them into the required 
condition for spinning and weaving 
without injuring their delicate phy- 
sical structure. It befaHs the heads 
of the picking, earding, spinning, 
Weaving and finishing rooms to ac- 
complish each his -part without det- 
riment to the original nature of the 
stock. The overseer who does this 
while the stock is in his department 
is complying with the duties of his 
position. He can do no more. These 
remarks are made in this connection 


for the reason that the writer, like’ 
in. 


all other men who have been 
charge of a department of a mill, 
have had superintendents and man- 
agers instruct them and even expect 
them to produce a fine, soft, flexible 
piece of goods from stoek entirely 
devoid of the essentials for -any- 
thing bul coarse, stiff, inferior yarns 
or fabrics. A superintendent should 
always hold in mind the fact: that 
any class of fibers will characterize 
the appearance of the finished 
goods and the most competent over- 
Cannot change this condition. 
Nowadays cashmere, jute.  ehina 
grass, alpaca, camel hair, flax, hemp, 
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Overseer Superintendent 


sik and many kinds of reclaimed eluster of the fibers js placed be- 


fibers, in addition to the product of 


the cotton plant and the sheep, find 


their way into numerous styles of shown in Figure 4. 
spun yvarns. and woven fabries. For 
these reasons the characteristics of 


some of these different’ fibers are 
referred to in this ‘article. 
Flax. 


Linen is made from the hes! fibers 
encased in. the exterior covering or 
membrane of the flax plant. If a 


neath the magnifying. 
ihe appearance will be 


instrument 
like that 
The fibers seem 
to be stiff filaments; but in reality 
they are soft and flexible. 


The chemical composition of the 
flax fiber consists of about 40° per 
cent organic matter, 58 per cent 
water and 2 per cent ash. Owing to 
ihe lustre of the flax fiber. after it 
has been subjected to the different 


Interesting Booklet D-33 on Facts 
Mill Men, Dealers and Growers 
Should Know, mailed on Request. 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


Code —Shepperson’s 


‘appearing 
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Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
had long & varied experience in this work 


processes required to spin. it into 
varn, if is often used in some of the 
most beautiful textile fabrics in ad- 
dition to linen. The acidity of the 
peculiar gummy substances so com- 
mon in the vegetable fibers of the 
hemp, and jute class do not exist in 
anv material proportions in the flax: 
fiber. It has the necessary strength 
and durability. of a fiber needed for 
linen yarns and its value to the tex- 
tile industry is established, 
Hemp. 

The cotton mill superintendent is 
not so likely to handle hemp as flax, 
yet this staple is one of usefulness 
and importance in certain yarns and 
fabrics. A drawing of the hemp 
fiber cluster is shown in Figure 2. 
The hemp fiber lacks the fineness 
and delicacy of the flax fiber, but i 


is stronger. Tt has the necessary 
properties for effective bleaching 


and dyeing and for this reason finds 
its way into colored textures. The 
finer grades of the hemp fiber are 
sought by the carpet manufacturers 
who use it for the yarns required 
for stoffer warp threads of tapestry 
and Brussels carpets. There are 
hemp floor. covering also made in 
which no other stock is used. The 
fiber is produced by a process of 
splitting the bundles of fibrous ma- 
terial shown in the drawing. Suc- 
cessive scraping and steaming of the 
stalks are required, as in the case 
of nearly all of the fibers of this 
description, in order to reduce the 
eoncentrated masses to the filament 
state. 
Jute. 

Jute is used in an extensive line 
of textile fabries, including uphols- 
tery trimmings, gunny-bags, rugs, 
carpets and kindred goods. The 
character of the fiber is shown In 
Figure 3. The microscopical en- 
largement reveals bundles of stiff 
evlindrical filaments, 
most of them joined. together; and 
having a central opening about 
which the walls are irregular. But 
the fiber is always more or less 
lustrous when properly prepared 
and for this reason it is employed in 
goods in which brillianey is a fea- 
ture. A jute tow is made by sub- 
jecting the fiber to the processes of 
earding, drawing, roving and spin- 
ning. Jute ean rival flax in some 
ways, buf as it cannot. be spun into 
the fine varns possible with the lat- 
ter fiber, it is used mostly in the 
varns of a coarser count. 


Wanted. 

At once, one experienced slash- 
er tender, full week pay $21.00. 
Slasher, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. 


F. J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORK 
Orders Executed For 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 


Members American Cotton Exchange 
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You Know 


1. The AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE has exper- 
ienced cotton brokerage houses, strong financially and 
bearing excellent reputations in the Cotton Trade. 


2. The contract on the AMERICAN calls for TEN | 
bales? (Minimum contract on other exchanges 100 
bales.) 


3. Youcan “average down” on. purchases and “average 
up” on sales in a way that has never heretofore been 
possible? Conservative averaging operations can 
be carried out by the small mill in the same manner 
that the large mill has done beretotore on the old 
anges. 


4. A “squeeze of shorts” is impossible on the AMERI- 
CAN because of our SOUTHERN DELIVERY 
points? 


5. The “AMERICAN” contract is superior in many 

ways to the older forms of contracts and it is under 
the same strict supervision of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Let us tell you more about the “AMERICAN.” Any of the following brokers are 
anxious to serve you, or furnish any information you may desire: 


Oliver & Houghton A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York New York 
Martin & Company Winfield Brothers 
116 Broad St. 25 Broad St. 
New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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Today’s Margins 
Allow for 
No Mistakes 


It costs you money every time any detail of man- 
ufacture turns out even a little less than perfect. 
That loss means more right now than it did when 
everything was going at top speed. 


You lose not 
only the difference im price between ‘‘firsts’’ and 
‘‘seconds,’’ but the morale of your Organization is 
lowered. If anything less than perfection is allowed 
to pass once, it will be allowed again. 


Stop that loss by installing Automatic Heat Regu- 
lators on drying processes, scouring bowls, tentering 
rooms, hot water tanks and every process where heat 
is a factor. Even, dependable, correct temperature 
prevents streaks, off shades, burnt goods or other 
sub-standard results. Manual regulation takes extra 
time, and is not accurate at best. 


Let us prove to you, in your plant, the money- 
value there is for you in Automatic Regulation. 
Heat control has been our sole business for over 
30 years. Our experience is at your service. 


<— Flexible Tube 


Bulb 
< Steam Valve 


Adjustment Weight 


THE POWERS REGULATOR 
NO. 15 


This Regulator is designed for the 
control of air temperature in drying 
rooms of all kinds. Prevents use of 
more heat than required. Easily in- 
stalled.. Entirely automatic, reliable 
and accurate. 


Other Powers Regulators for other 
textile processes. 3 


HE 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Contro 


R984-126 East 44th Street, NEW YORK 
2759 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
595 Boston Wharf Bidg., BOSTON 


The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Southern Representative: tira L. Griffin, Chariotte, N.C. 


eordance with the 


Cost System for Gray Goods. 
(Continued from Page 7). 

“To be of practical value for sell- 
ing purposes,” if was explained, “the 
relative costs of products ‘should 
not be expected to reflect in detail 
eitther past or present conditions: 
in fact there are many times when 
such results would be undesirable, 
The treasurer or sales manager is 
mainly interested, not in the acci- 
dental cost of goods already made 
and sold, but in the cost of goods 
as vel non-existent but which he 
proposes to sell, 

“Many times sales made on a con- 
tract basis may require’ three 
months or more for completion, and 
it is seldom that a contract is com- 
pleted in less than a month. We 
must expect, then, that the cost es- 
tLimates will forecast the 
conditions. for several weeks or 
months to come. If we attempt to 
change or revise the system in ac- 
accidental. fluc- 
tuations or peculiarities of each en- 
suing week, we will greatly increase 
the time and effort expended upon 
it and, at the same time, render it 
less suitable for the principal pur- 


pose if is intended to serve. 


“The actual costs during a short 
period are largely accidental, The 
real costs desired for selling pur- 
poses are the true relative costs ad- 
justed to absorb extras, losses or in- 
efficiency. Accidental cosfs are of- 
ten determined at corsiderable ex- 
pense, but it is usually a waste of 
valuable effort to try to distribute 
actual cost to each produet during 
a brief period. 


average 
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mill men try to compare their costs 

“Confusion often occurs when 
on similar fabries because neither 
is quife sure just what the other 
has included. 


“Items which frequently cause 
confusion are the following: 
“Depreciation is an important 


item of cost and should always be 
included. 

“Excess profit tax is not a part of 
east because if goods were sold al 
cost there would be no tax to pay. 
It is a deduction from profits. 


“Brokerage and commissions. 
These are not a part of manufac- 
turing cost, but a selling expense, 
and should be deducted from the 
selling price when considering a 
sale. | 

“trterested on imvested capital. 
This is an important item of cost, 
although frequently overlooked. A 
mill does not begin to make a man- 
ufacturing profit until it has earned 
hank rate of interest on all. the cap- 
ital used in the business. The rul- 
ing of the internal revenue authori- 
ties that interest should be omitted 
from data submitted to them as cost 
merely interprets the law which in- 
fended to tax this interest. 

The committee report then went 
en to present a typical gray goods 
cost outline, some of the more im- 
portant features of which are given 
here. 

“The net waste ‘percentage {as 
given above) is 15.7 per cent. 

“Cotton price in the bale must, 
therefore, be divided by .843 to ob- 
fain the cotton cost per pound of 
eloth.” 


Typical Calculation of Net Waste. 


Stock in process, January 1 
Total cotton opened during year 
Yarn bought 


Stock in process, December 31 


(Period of One Year.) 


194,667 lbs. 
1,878,243 lbs. 
None 


2,072,910 Ibs. 


Cloth woven during year (including seconds 


and remnants) 
Yarn sold 


Total gross waste (difference) 


1,552,627 Ibs. 
None 


1,751,089 Ibs. 1,751,089 Ibs. 


321,821 Ibs. 


321,821 Ibs. - 1,878,243 lbs. = 17.1 per cent gross waste. 
Amount received for waste sold during the year was $6,477.28. 
At $3.20 per pound this would purchase 32,386 lbsfi of cotton. 
321,821 lbs. — 32,386 lbs. — 289,435 Ibs., net waste. 


289,435 Ibs. 


1,878,243 Ibs. — 32,386. lbs. 


== 15.7 per cent net waste. 


Summary of Yarn Costs. 


Pounds Roving Spinning Spooling Warping 
per spindle Cost Cost Cost Cost 
: Teek per per per per Total 
(in cloth). Pound Pound Pound Pound Cost per 
Yarn Roving ° (B) (A (B) (C) (TD) Pound 
OVPRHEAD 
29 Warp 4.65 967 $.0348 $.0356 $.0026 $.0017 $.0747 
32 Warp §.20 .828 0416 .0018 
28 Filling 4.65 0348 0363 0711 
30 Filling 4.65 840 (0348 .OT47 
34 Filling 4.65 .720 .0348 0465 
38 Filling §.20 .615 0545 0946 
41 Filling 6.20 .0401 1011 
42 Filling 6,20 529 0401 .0633 1084 
43 Filling §.20 512 0401 .0654 1055 
LABOR 
29 Warp 4.65 967 0255 0064 0035 
32 Warp §.20 828 03817 0339 .0069 .0038 0763 
28 Filling 4.65 922 0255 0356 0611 
32 Filling 4.65 795 04138 0668 
34 Filling 4.65 720 .0255 
36 Filling 667 03817 0809 
38 Filling 6.20 615 .0317 .0533 0850 
40 Filling §.20 571 .0817 0574 O89) 
41 Filling §.20 549 .0317 
42 Filling §.20 Dev 0817 .0620 .0937 
43 Filling 6.20 03817 .0640 


(A) From page 33. 
(B) From pages 34 and 35. 
(C) From page 36. 
(D) From page 37. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Condemns 
Lables Intended to Decetve 


Washington, April 24.—Labels or 


brands under which articles are 
sold, when open to eonstruction in 
the mind of the purchasing public 
that they describe the component 
ingredients or materials used in the 
manufacture of the articles, must 
clearly and definitely describe them, 
the Supreme Court today held, in an 
opinion delivered’ by Justice Bran- 
deis in a case brought by the Fed- 
eral ‘Trade Commission against the 
Winsted Hosiery Company, of Con- 
necticut. Justice MeReynolds dis- 
sented, 

The opinion of the court, while 
confirmed to the particular issues 
presented, will, it is stated, have 
material effect. in broadening the 
jurisdiction of the Federal. Trade 
Commission in such trade practices. 

Chairman Gaskill of the commis- 
sion described the decision as a 
great victory. 

Explaining that the Winsted Com- 
pany for many years had manufac- 
tured underwear for the retail trade 
bearing the marks “Natural Meri- 
no,” “Gray Wool,” “Natural Wool,” 
“Natural Worsted,” or “Australian 
Wool,” Justice Brandeis declared 
“one of this underwear is all wool,” 
but “much of it contains only a 
small percentage of wool; some as 
little as 10 per cent.” 

In this connection he said _ that 
while the Winsted Company labels, 
particularly that bearing the word 
“Merino,” have long been used in 
the trade, “but court could not ac- 
cept the eontention that they are 
generally understood as indicating 
goods partly of cotton.” 

He declared it “unsound,” assert- 
ing that the labels in‘ question “are 
literally false” and except those 
which bear the word “Merino” are 
“palpably so.” All are calculated 
to “deceive.” Justice Brandeis ad- 
ded “and do in fact deceive a sub- 
stantial portion of the purchasing 
public.” 

Defining the words used upon the 
labels of the company, Justice Bran- 
deis said “a substantial part: of the 
consuming public, and: also some 
buyers for retailers and salespeople, 
understand the words as ap- 
plied to underwear to mean that the 
underwear is all wool.” By means 
of the labels and brands, “part of 
the public is misled into selling or 
into buying as all wool underwear 
which in fact is in large part cot- 
ton,” he added, declaring that the 
practice tended “to aid and encour- 
age the representations of unscru- 
pulous retailers and their salesmen 
who knowingly sell to their custom- 
ers as all wool underwear which is 
largely composed of cotton,” 

“When misbranded goods attract 
customers by means of the fraud 
which they perpetrate, trade is di- 


verted from the producer of truth- 
fully marked goods,” the justice 
stated, and the fact that “honest 
manufacturers might protect their 
trade by also resorting to deceptive 
labels,” is no defense for such prac- 
tices. 

“Misrepresentation and  misde- 
scription have become sod common 
in the knit underwear trade. that 
most dealers no longer accept la- 
bels at their face value,” the justice 
continued, but that “does not pre- 
vent their use ‘being an unfair 
method of competition. A method 
inherently unfair does not cease to 
be so because those competed 
against have become aware of the 
wrongtul practice. Nor does it cease 
to be unfair beeause the falsity of 
the manufacturers’ representation 
has become so well known to the 
trade that dealers, as distinguished 
from consumers, are no longer de- 
ceived. 
business may suffer, not merely 
through a competitor’s deceiving his 
direct customer, the retailer, but 
also through the competitor's put- 
ting into the hands of the retailer 
an unlawful instrument, which en- 
abled the retailer to increase his 
own sales of the dishonest goods, 
thereby lessening the market for 
the honest product. That a person 
is.a wrong doer who so furnishes 
another with the means of  con- 
summating a fraud has long been a 


part of the law of unfair competi-. 


tion.” 

The court pointed- out that trade 
marks which deceive the public are 
denied protection and found that 
{he commission was' justified in its 
conclusion that the practice consti- 
tuted an unfair method of compe- 
tition and that it was authorized to 
order that the practice be discon- 
tinued. 


Praises Winsted Hosiery Decision, 
James A. Goldsmith, president of 
the Silk Association of America, 
has issued the following statement 
in regard to the decision of the Su- 
iery case: 
“The action of the Supreme Court 


in the Winsted Hosiery case is a 


great victory for all interests who 
are working toward higher business 
ethics. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has now been sustained in. ils 
rights to force the. manufacturer to 
be responsible to the public for the 
proper representation of his prod- 
ucts. It is safe to assume that those 
ruling of the committee which have 
previously been made against mis- 
branding will be protected. 

“The Silk Association of America 
has taken a particular interest in 
this ease because it filed the first 


The honest manufacturers’ § 


preme Court in the Winsted Hos- | 


BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, | 
dogless and stripping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all class- 
es of rib work. | 


Wealso build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for un- 
derwear and various other 
circular machines forall kinds 
of knitted articles. 


Samples and Prices on Request 


H."BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


Goods Section Goods Section 
| 
. 
| 
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Chauncey A. Williams 


Everything In 


Latch Needles 


Factory and Main Office: MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Philadelphia Office—40 South 7th Street 


- Makers of “CAW” Brand Needles 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


‘Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the 
two - thread 
loopers. 
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formal complaint with the Federal 
Trade Commission against mis- 
branding of merchandise and be- 
cause it has continued to wage an 
active warfare for the protection of 
the buying public against false 
trade names. 

“Our association believes that un- 
fair methods of competition cover 
all methods which tend to .thwart 
or obstruct the process of fair, open 
competition and to that end has ta- 
ken action to prevent the use of 
such terms as ‘Sansilk,’ ‘Cilk,’ “Nu- 
silk,’ ‘Silko,’ ‘Japsilk’ and ‘Sol Satin,’ 
being applied to materials partly 
manufactured of silk, which tend to 
mislead the purchaser into believing 
that the article is manufactured of 
silk.. The Federal Trade -Commis- 
sion has sustained the Silk Associa- 
tion in its stand that the word ‘silk,’ 
or any combination of letters. sug- 
gesting silk, cannot be properly used 
on merchandise which contains no 
silk, and that when applied to arti- 


-¢jial silk the word ‘artificial’ or its 


equivalent should at all times be 
used. 3 


“The association sought the op- 
portunity to be of service to the 
commission in filing a brief of ‘am- 
icus curiae’ in the matter of the 
Winsted Hosiery case, the successful 
outeome of which will spur us on 
to greater efforts.” 

Mr. Goldsmith also stated that 
misbranding complaints which have 
been held up pending this decision 
will now be presented to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission by the Silk 
Association. 


Underwear Production Gains. 


An analysis of reports on under- 


wear production for March, 1922, 
furnished by the Federal Reserve 


Board, shows as follows: 
1922, reports were received from 
54 mills producing underwear. as 
compared with 53 in February and 
62 in March, 1921. Aetual produc- 
tion during the month continued to 
show striking improvement, the 
amount produced by these 54 mills 
being much greater than the figure 
for February, and almost double the 
output of 62 mills a year ago. The 


In March, 


production of 62 reporting mills in. 


March, 1921, was only 421,140 dozens 
or 50.1 per cent of normal; in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, production of 53 mills 
amounted to 663,346 dozens or 844 
per cent of normal; while the most 
recent figures from 54 mills place 
production at 756,249 dozens or 92,9 
per cent of normal. 


This is the first time since these 
statistics have been compiled that 
actual production has so nearly ap- 
proached normal, the most favor- 
able showing heretofore having been 
that of 56 mills in October, 1921, 
with reported production of 87.3 
per cent of normal. In the case. of 
summer underwear, as a matter of 
fact, production exceeded normal, 
standing at 363,652 dozens of 105 per 
cent of normal, while production of 
winter underwear amounted to 392,- 
597 dozens or 84 per cent of normal. 

Comparative 


reports received 


from 34 mills also refleet progress 
in actual production over the pre- 
vious month, increasing from 497,005 
dozens in February to 601,302 doz- 
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ens in March, a gain of 21 per cent. 
Shipments also improved as com- 
pared with February, amounting to 
429769 dozens in that month and 
501.080 dozens in March, an increase 
of 16.6 per cent. Both unfilled or- 
ders and new orders fell off during 
March, the former decreasing from 
1.418.892 dozens on February 1 to 
1,336,245 dozens of March, a decline 
of 6 per cent; while the latter fell 
from 387,820 dozens to 355,713 doz- 
ens, a decline of 8 per cent. Can- 
cellations decreased from _ 10,960 
dozens in February to 9,551 dozens 
in March, or 13 per cent. 


Thirty-seven mills which reported 
an actual production of 612,566 doz- 
ens in March have unfilled orders 
on hand on April 1 amounting to 
1,208,600 dozens, the balance of or- 
ders having declined 41,0 per cent 
since March 1. The normal produc- 
tion of these 37 mills is 708,600 doz- 
ens. New orders amounted to 363,- 
960 dozens or 51.4 per cent of nor- 
mal production, while shipments 
were 510,555 dozens or 72.1 per cent 
of normal. Cancellations amounted 
to only 1.4 per cent of normal pro- 
duction. 


Cross-Dyeing Hosiery. 


Cross-dyeing, as its name indi- 
cates, signifies the dyeing of two 
different fibers in the same mixture 
at different times with dyes. that 
color one of the fibers by one proe- 
ess and the other fiber by another 
process. This constitutes the two- 
bath method and yields the best and 
fastest colorings. 

Assuming that the stockings to be 
dyed are composed of both cotton 
and wool—a common mixture for 
this elass of goods—the wool is first 
dyed a fast color with one or more 
of the metachrome or afterchrome 
dyes, according to the shade desired. 
These dyes do not materially stain 
the cotton, if at all, leaving it quite 
white and ready to be dyed its, own 
color. 

After the woolen portion of the 
stocking has been dyed the proper 
shade, they are well washed and 
then put into the proper dyebath 
for the cotton ecdlor. The dye for 
this operation is seleeted from the 
group of dyes for cotton that do not 
stain or affect the wool. 

A wide range of shades may be 
obtamed by making use of this 
process, and every demand of fash- 
ion complied with. The process is 
equally applicable to combinations 
of wool and artificial silk, and with 
slight modifieations is adapted to 
the dyeing of contrasting shades on 
wool and real silk mixtures. 


The one-bath proeess for heather 
shades is based upon the use of 
neutral dveing wool and direct cot- 
fon dyes, neither one of which 
group stains the opposite fiber un- 
der the same dyeing condition. As 
a rule, the dyebath is charged with 
from 20 to 50 per cent of Glauber's 
salt crystals, according to the shade 
desired; the goods are entered at 
120 degrees F., and temperature rais- 
ed fo the boil, and boiling continued 
for about 40 to 30 minutes, -after- 
wards allowing the bath to cool for 
half an hour. Rinse, board the 
goods and dry.—Textile Colorist. 
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BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 


Speed Production 
Simplicity Quality 
All All 
Sizes Guages 


We are now prepared be make prompt deliveries on 

_two new modles, the Banner Spring Beard Needle and 
the Banner Split-Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1-4” 
3 1-2” and 3 3-4”, either 48 or 54 guage. 


COMPAN 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 


Colonial Trust Bldg. James Building 
Rooms 208-9-10 | Rooms 912-13 
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The Contest. 


A total of 44 articles were receiv- 
ed for publication in the contest, “If 
I Were Building a Mill.” These will 
be printed as rapidly as space per- 
mits. The articles have so far been 
unusually good and show that a 
great deal of interest is being taken 
in the subject. 

The judges, who are among the 
best informed mill men in the 
South, will render their decision as 
soon as possible after the contest 
is concluded. | 


Number Twenty. 

A comparison of the mill engi- 
neering, building and equipment. of 
thirty to forty years ago with that 
of the present is very interesting, 
and it would seem at first thought 
that the last word has been reached, 
though each succeeding plan finds 
something to add for convenience 
and efficiency, as well as sometimes 
eliminating that which has proven 
objectionable. 

In this article, which of necessity 
must be brief, I shall not go minute- 
ly into details of the different proc- 
esses, but will merely state the fun- 
damentals. of organization at each 
process, from which a proper or- 
ganization, in all of its finer details, 
may easily be worked out. ; 

After it is finally determined to 
build a mill, of course one of the 
first things in order is the selection 
of a location and the purehase of 
a building site for the factory and 


village. Several things contribute 
to the advantages and disadvan- 


tages, viz., labor supply, shipping 
facilities, support given the enter- 
prise by the community, etc. These 
factors are fixed in their nature and 
effect all alike, consequently they 
need not be discussed here, except 
to say that with all other things of 
a business nature being equal, I 
would select a location with a view 
of earrying out the plans here au- 
thorized, 

I shall consider a village layout 
first, and with the modern mill 
building, proper and high efficiency 
of machinery layout, I do not know 
but that the village offers more in 
the way of improvement, 

The writer has never beén able to 
understand why most corporations, 
in planning and building their vil- 
lages, crowd the tenant houses s80 
close together, and build all exactly 
alike, giving the village perhaps 
somewhat more the appearance of 
a poultry farm than a town of 
homes. 

I would, if the land lay sufficient- 
ly level, lay the town out with cross 
streets or in blocks and build each 
way. I should put the houses about 
twice as far apart as is ordinarily 
done and would certainly not build 
all of them alike, but would vary 
their design, colors and sizes, mak- 
ing them small, medium and large. 
I would number the streets running 
one way and name them running 
the opposite way. I have not space 
to elaborate on this idea, but one 


can in imagination compare a vil- 
lage of this type with the average 
and see what I mean. 

As for the water system, I would 
not think of any other than pure 
water from deep wells piped over 
the village, with a’ spigot im 
every back yard. The writer lives 
in a village thus supplied where 
there has not been a case of ty- 
phoid fever in the past four years 
and am told by those who have 
lived there’ longer that there has 
not been a case in the past sten 
years. The shallow well is passing 
out and we hail its going. Surface 
water is not fit for humans to drink. 

I would light the village, both 
streets and houses; and this being 
done, I would plant fruit trees from 
one side of the village to the other, 
and if necessary would give all of 
the fruit that the people could use. 
IT would plant an orehard on one, 
two or three sides of the town. 
This, let me say, is not an idealis- 
tic dream, but is practical and I 
should as surely do it as I should 
build. <A village thus built, with 
anything like a good and well dis- 
ciplined organization inside, would 
have the labor turnover about fixed. 
There would never be a time, I 
think, when a good desirable family 
was not waiting for a house im a 
town like that and the type of peo- 
ple that could be kept there would 
not contribute much to the agita- 


‘tor. Ample church and school fa- 


cilities should of 
vided. 

Such a village would appear as 
a town of homes rather than one 
of mere living quarters. Everyone 
would have ample “elbow room” 
and would enjoy the privacy. of 
home-in a large measure and have 
plenty of room for gardens and 
poultry yards if they so desired. Of 
course no hog, cow or horse stables 
could be allowed inside the village, 

I wish to say in passing that I do 
not eriticise the money spent and 
the methods used in welfare work 
of the various kinds. Perhaps the 
one we should do and not leave the 
other undone, but I do say in all 
candor that the living conditions 
here outlined would come first and 
would mean more to the well being 
and citizenship of the community 
than all else. 

The standard warehouses and fa- 
cilities as now constructed for hand- 
ling cotton meet all requirements. 
Platforms, however, should be of 
concrete instead of timber, thus 
making “trucking” fifty per cent 
easier. 

The main mill building, as plan- 
ned by the architect to meet the 
machinery layout, with its standard 
sprinkler systems and fire protec- 
tion, is all right. I. do not know of 
any special changes in lighting sys- 
tem that would be of advantage. I 
would heat with the steam pipe sys- 
tem and convey all waste steam and 
hot water “back to the boiler.” 

I would use one of the standard 
humidifying systems throughout 
the mill, including the picker room. 

For power, I would want the elec- 


eourse be pro- 


tric drive because of its conveni- 
ence. The driving power through- 
out the mill would be in as many 
units or sections as desired, elimi- 
nating long shaft lines and permit- 
ting some sections or parts to run 
or stand as desired. Aside from 
these and other conveniences, there 
is nothing better than a good steam 
plant. I am of open mind regarding 
individual motor drive, not having 
had sufficient personal experience 
to know positively of its merits and 
faults. I would investigate it thor- 
oughly, however, before building. 

I should equip for weaving print 
cloths of the standard constructions, 
say, 68x72 and 80x80, requiring No: 


29s warp and Nos. 38s to 40s filling. 


I would lay out organization for 
these counts and constructions be- 
‘ause this is a very desirable and 
standard piece of goods and is apt 
to sell at all times and with less 
fluctuations than specialties. 


At opening processes, I would lo- 
cate the bale breaker with C. O, B. 
machine, or similar cleaning device 
in warehouse, having provided space 
for this purpose, with room to open 
about two days’ supply of cotton. 
Would use a suction system to con- 
vey cotton to picker room and use 
three processes of pickers, breaker, 
second or intermediate and finisher. 
Two processes are of course not 
better than three. Most mills give 
the stock entirely too much “beat- 
ing.” A high speed blade beater 
injures the fibres more or less, 
whether one, two or three processes 
are used, and better results can be 
had by reducing speed of beater or 
strokes per inch and keeping the 
three. processes. I would not run 
blade beater more than 700 to 800 
r.p.m. 


I would make the finished lap to 
weigh about 12 ounces to the yard, 
and ecard sliver 38 grains. In no 
ease would I exceed 40 per yard. 
This would give draft at card of 
130 or thereabout. The longer card 
draft gives the lieker-in more time 
for combing. and cleaning the stock, 
and as a consequence better, clean- 
er and more even work will result 
throughout than if faster speeds 


and shorter drafts are used. The 


licker-in does not materially injure 
the stock and since the card draft 
is in no sense a drawing process, no 
injury will result from the longer 
draft at cards. I would not put 
through more than 95 to 100 pounds 
per card in 10 hours. This of course 
necessitates more cards but that is 
the best initial investment that can 
be made. With this layout of cards 
a finished product can be made that 
could be excelled only by combers, 
and then only slightly by use of the 
latterd. Very solid concrete floors 
should, if possible, be provided for 
the card room, which makes them 
steady and allows better grinding 
and setting. For the numbers re- 
ferred to above, two processes of 
drawing should be used, with a draft 
at each of about 5.70; slubbers 4.00; 
intermediates 5.00; speeders 6.00 
and spinning 10.00 for warp. For 


filling, the drafts would be a little 
longer throughout. 

On the numbers in question, 4 1-16 
inch middling cotton is usually used 
and for that stock the twist in rov- 
ing should be from 1.40 to 1.25 times 
the square root of hank, or in other 
words, no more twist should be put 
in than enough to keep roving from 
breaking or stretching at sueceed- 
ing processes. Perfect skewers 
should be used. 

I prefer metallic rolls on drawing 
and for frames would install 10x5 
slubbers; 9x4% intermediates and 
7x3% speeders. 

For spinning, I would use tape 
driven spindles for warp; 1% ring 
with cast iron holders; Knight trav- 
eler clearers; 3%-in. spindle gauge 
without separators; No. 1. flange 
ring and would use filling wind. 
There are two or more tension de- 
vices for spoolers that give perfect 
satisfaction. 

For slashing I would want the 
positive cylinder drive. Several 
makes of slashers are standard and 
give the same results. I would in- 
stall the looms that give the great- 
est production at minimum cost, 
consistent with quality of goods. I 
would use Curtis and Marble cloth 
room machinery but would inspect 
by hand on tables made for the pur- 
pose. 

Builder. 


Number Twenty-one. 


If I were building a mill I would 
equip it to make No. 20s hosiery 
yarns, as this number does not re- 
quire so much machinery and I find 
that it runs better on local cotton 
than any other number. I would 
build the main building 140 feet 
wide, with the length according to 
the number of spindles to be install- 
ed. It would be one-story, with a 
40-foot monitor, steel sash windows, 
sunbeams lights at top, plain lights 
at bottom. Would have a brick par- 
Lition between the picker room and 
the card room and a wooden parti- 
tion between the ecards and other 
machinery, this partition ‘to have 
glass windows to keep dust from 
cards from getting on other machin- 
ery. I would build the machine 
shop to the side of the main mill 
with a door leading to the mill. IT 
would have a concrete conditioning 
room built to itself close to the 
winder room and a packing and 
shipping room close to the. condi- 
tioning room. Would equip the con- 
ditioning room with automatic 
moistening system, one large enough 
to do all conditioning at night. 

The cotton warehouse I would 
build large enough to hold a year’s 
supply of cotton, with opening room 
near the cotton, having it large 
enough to put the Saco-Lowell open- 
ing machinery, a bale breaker and 
one waste machine. I would want 
room enough to open 12 bales of 
cotton at a time so as to get a: good 
mixing. T-would-use a 0. ma- 
chine to run the cotton through, 
with suction and blow fan. Would 
also have a galvanized pipe to carry 
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it to the picker room, to automatic 


feeders and to first breaker picker, 
I would use three processes of pick- 
ers, breakers, intermediates and fin- 
ishers, with double beater on break- 
er picker, 2 wing steel beaters on 
breaker pickers, speed 950, carding 
beaters on intermediate and finisher, 
speed not over 1,250. If speed of 
beater is more than 1,250 it does not 
do good work. Would want ball 
bearing on all beaters and ‘fan 
shafts. 

I would use a 7% horsepower mo- 
for for driving breaker pickers; 5 
horsepower for intermediates and 
finishers. Would use Kitson pick- 
ers with adjustable pin grid bars. 

In the ecard room I would install 
40-inch revolving flat cards and use 
motors with chain drive to drive 
counter shaft to each two lines of 
‘ards. Would have eards ‘facing 
each other and would have enough 
of them so as not fo ecard more than 
75 pounds per 10 hours. Good card- 
ing is the most important process in 
the mill. Speed of doffer would be 
8 r.p.m.; cylinders 160; licker-in 325; 
use vacuum stripper system. 

Drawing. 

Two processes; each process cou- 
pled by .driving shaft with motor 
chain driving each shaft; 5 ends ups; 
6 deliveries, 5 ends up, 6 deliveries 
back, 6 ends up, 6 deliveries front, 
12-in. coilers, metallic top. rolls, 
speed of front roll 325 r.p.m.; hank 
clock on each machine, comb top 
clearers. | 
Slubbers. 

I would install slubbers equipment 
as follows: 41x5%, 84 spindles; in- 
termediates, 9x4%%, 108 spindles; fine 
frames, 7x3%, 160 spindles; ball 
bearing top rolls; four frame motor 
drive; double or self-balancing car- 
riage with chain drive; all gears 
with much strain on them and all 
couplings keyed with half-moon 
keys, as. these save a lot of gears 
‘and break-downs. 

Spinning. 

Spinning layout as follows: 7% 
H. P. motor chain drive, 252 gravity 
medium No. 1 spindles; 3%-im. space 
without separators; 1%-in. No. 1 
single flange ring; 6-in. traverse; ad- 
justable lever serews and front sad- 
dies; about 1%-in. space in top roll 
where saddles work so it would be 
easy to keep rolls clean; metallic 
thread guide lids; spindle rail set so 
there will be 41 in. space between 
guides and top of bobbins with 
guide lids flush with roller beams; 
four frames to line set crosswise the 
mill so you can get. better light and 
air from the side windows; double 
ereel. roving, tape driven spindles; 
hank cleck on each machine and 
production will be better and dof- 
fing cheaper. I would have one hu- 
midifier head to each four frames. 
I find that plenty of humidifiers help 
the spinning. 

The reason I would use chain 
drives is that is that there is no 
trouble from them, as they do not 
slip as belt drives do, 

In winding, I would use a 30 
model comb winder, 100 spindles to 
frame, one winder to every four 
spinning frames, motor chain driv- 
en, 

The Village. 

I would build bungalow 

three, four six-room 


style, 
houses, 
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and a large boarding house, I would 
also build a day nursery to take 
care of the children whose mothers 
worked. Would install electric lights 
and running water and have a gar- 
den plot fo reach home. Would 
build a echureh and school for the 
mill people, as about the first thing 
a new family wants to know is 
whether or not you have a church 
and school. It shows that you must 
do something for the people as well 
as the mill. Oasis. 


Number Twenty-Two. 


My first thoughts naturally turn 
lo the elass of goods to be made, 
the total outlay of money and the 
returns on the investment. 

My first step would be to obtain 
access to several of the most avail- 
able loeations in the territory I ex- 
pect to enter. 

I would then employ the best mill 
engineer I could obtain, show him 
the several sites and use his advice 
to select the best one. .The choice 
of a proper site is in my opinion 
an absolute: essential. 
cation with regard to supply of la- 
bor and raw materials, freight rates, 
transportation facilities, market, cli- 
matic conditions and detail location 
permitting easy expansion is a fac- 
tor which predetermines to a very 
great extent the degree of success 
of the new plant. . 

After the site is selected and ob- 
tained I would instruct my engineer 
about as follows: “Prepare for me 
sketch. plans. showing 
layout, a production schedule and a 
complete estimate of cost. When 
thesé are ready we will have a con- 
ferenee.” 

At this conference we will work 
out such details as building sizes 
and arrangement, based on machin- 
ery layout as determined by cost and 
production. 

I am now ready for my engineer 
to go to work. on the detail plans 
and specifications. The plans will 
include, in addition to buildings and 
machinery, all equipment, such as 
fire protection, heating, lighting, 
power, drives, humidifiers, ete, 

The building will be substantial 
but plain, designed to get the mosf 
for my money and to give light and 
~“delight.” 

I would use electric power be- 
cause it is cheaper and more effi- 
cient both in first cost and in oper- 
ating expense. I would install mo- 
tors for individual drive on spinning 
and weaving because my engineer 
advises if and experience has prov- 
ed that better speed regulation can 
he obtained, this of course means 
less waste and increased production 
of even quality. If for any reason 
a portion of my plant is idle I only 
operate the motors needed and this 
means a saving in power bills. 

By having my engineer prepare 
detail plans and specifications IT am 
in position to obtaim competitive 
prices on buildings and equipment 
and it is obvious that considerable 
savings in cost are thus obtained. 

During construction my engineer 


will supervise the work; seeing that. . 


materials are sound and in proper 

quantities; that the various equip- 

ment contractors install their work 
(Continued on Page 22) 


General lo- 


machinery. 


Our Good Wood Packing 
Cases are Symbols of Better 
Packing Service. 


Whether it is regulation 
Good Wood Packing Cases 
or whether you require 
Good Wood Packing Cases 


made especially to meet: 


your packing needs, you'll 
find that we know the real 
meaning of Service and in- 
terpret it 


Hutton 
Bourbonnais Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Good Wood Packing Cases 
Drawer 300 
HICKORY, North Carolina 


You can Guarantee Good 
Packing to your Customers 
when you ship in our Good 


Wood Packing Cases. 


The Ideal Milling Machine 
tor Textile Mill Machine Shops 
In specifying your 


your needs. 


Garvin Millers are 
especially suited 
to the. needs of 
Textile Mill Ma- 
chine Shops and 
they are reason- 


ably priced. 


No. 2.A Universal Millisag Machine 


THE GARVIN MACHINE Co. 
Spring and Varick Streets, New York, N. Y. 


GARVIN 


Ask For The Bulletin 
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The sixteenth summer. session of 
(he Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of North Carolina convened in 
fhe orange room of the Robert 
K. Lee Hotel at Winston-Salem, N. 
C. at 8 p. m. last Thursday night, 
with President A. H, Bahnson, of 
Winston-Salem, presiding. The ini- 
tial meeting was well attended by 
members and visitors. 

The invocation was delivered by 
Dr. J. K. Pfohl, pastor of the Home 
Moravian church. 

President Bahnson presented. Col. 
F. H..Fries, president of the Wacho- 
via Bank and Trust Company, who 
delivered a most appropriate ad- 
dress of welcome. Colonel Fries was 
infroduced as one of 
lina’s pioneer textile men, who. has 
had much to do with building up 
this industry in the State. It was 
also explained that he was at the 
head of one of the biggest banking 
institutions in the South—an insti- 
tution that has been of much ser- 
vice to the cotton manufacturers, 

J. M. Gamewell, manager of the 
Erlanger Mills, Lexington, respond- 
ed-to the address of welcome in a 
most happy manner. There’ are 
problems, he said, which are not 
wholly peculiar to the leaders in the 
cotton industry, but which are shar- 
ed by the men and women at the 
loom and spindle. Many of the pres- 
ent day problems, declared” Mr. 
Gamewell, have arisen from the re- 


North Garo--: 


‘and Engineering Chemistry 
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Mill Men Hold Meeting 


adjustment process through which 
the country is necessarily passing, 

Mr. Gamewell thanked the people 
of the ctty for the elaborate prep- 
arations made for the entertainment 
of the association, referring partic- 
ularly to the courtesy extended the 
visiting ladies, 

The association was 
with special music 
(rio consisting of aps A. C. Reece, 
William Breach and Jasper Dean. 

At the close of the session there 
was an informal reception for those 
in attendance. 


delighted 


Friday Morning. 

The feature of the morning ses- 
sion was an able and instructive ad- 
dress on the domestic dye situation 
af this time, bv Dr. Charles: Holmes 


Herty, president of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers 


Association of the United States, and 
editor of the Journal of Industrial 
of New 
York City. 

Dr. Herty made an earnest plea 
for the support of the textile men 
in building up to a high and perma- 
nent standard an. industry which 
came to America through the great 
world war. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Herty’s 
address, Bernard M. Cone, of Greens- 
boro, asked permission to. present 
resolutions, which stated that the 
only way to preserve the American 
dye industry 


rendered by a 


is by an embargo. Mr. 


Cone favors the continuance of an 
embargo, as outlined in the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas, prior to the recent war, 
the textile industries of this. eoun- 
try were entirely dependent on for- 
elgn sources of supply for their nec- 
essary dyes; 

“And whereas during the war a 
domestic dye and coal tar chemical 
industry began to be developed 
through the energy and patriotism 
and with the money of our own citi- 
zens: | 

“And whereas, the continuance 
and further’development of — said 
American dye and chemical industry 
since the war has been made possi- 
ble by the embargo against foreign 
coal tar dyes and chemicals when 
like or similar products are. made 
by domestic chemical manufactur- 
Crs: 

“And whereas, we believe that the 
opening of American markets to. for- 
eign dyes with no restriction except 
customs duties, would mean the 
sure destruction of the entire Amer- 
ican organic ehemical industry, and 
that the only way to preserve said 
industry is through the contmuance 
of the embargo against such  for- 
eign dyes and coal tar chemicals. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved 
by the North Carolina Gotton Man- 
ufacturers Association that the con- 
tinued development of the domestic 
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organic dye and chemical industry 
is of the highest importance to the 
prosperity of this country and to 
the textile industries thereof, 

“Bt it further resolved that this 
association declares itself in favor 
of the continuance of the present 
qualified embargo on foreign dyes 
as provided in the amended bill H. 
R. 7456, recently. reported to the 
United States Senate by the finance 
committee, and respectively urges 
the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from the State of North 
Carolina to give the organic chemi- 
cal provisions of that bill their ear- 
nest support. 

“Resolved further, that the secre- 
tary of this association be instruct- 
ed to send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State 
of North Carolina.” 

President Bahnson delivered a 
short address which was followed 
by reports of the standing commit- 
Lees, | 

Luncheon. 

At 1 o'clock a luneheon was serv- 
ed in the ball room of the Robt. E. 
ee Hotel and very pleasing addresses 
were delivered by Howard Rond- 
thaler and W. A. Blair, of Winston- 
Salem, 

Friday Afternoon. 

The members. of the association 
were taken on a very interesting 
trip through the cigarette depart- 
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ment and the Prince Albert tobacco 
department of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company and then to the 
Salem Female College, 

Banquet Friday Night. 

Friday night a very elaborate 
banquet was held in the ball room 
of the Robt. E.. Lee Hotel with 
President Bahnson as toastmaster. 

The first part of the evening was 
devoted to songs. which were fol- 
lowed by a very able address by 
Dr. Chas. A. Eaton, of New York. 
on “The Wage System.” 

Saturday Morning. 

Following an interesting address 
by George Coggins, supervisor of 
industrial edueation in North Caro- 
lina, resolutions were adopted en- 
dorsing his work in strong terms 
and authorizing a eommittee of the 
association to co-operate in every 
way possible in increasing its use- 
fulness. 

Attorney W. M. Hendren, of Win- 
ston-Salem, told ‘the manufacturers 
the status of the present child labor 
law. 

J. H. Webb, of Hillsboro, was 
elected president of the North Car- 
olina Manufacturers Association. 
Bernard M. Cone, of Grensboro; E. 
C. Dwelle, of Charlotte, and §S. F. 
Patterson, of Roanoke Rapids, were 
named as vice-presidents. 

American Cotton Manufacturers 

Association. 


hy W. D, Adams, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation: 

“Owing to the destructive fire that 
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visited the New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Sunday, April 23, 
completely wrecking the assembly 
halls and banquet rooms on the 
tenth floor where our twenty-sixth 
annual convention was to have been 
held, it was necessary to move our 
convention headquarters the 
Washington Hotel, immediately ad- 
joining. The Washington is_ the 
Capital City’s newest hotel and one 
of the best.in the country. Already 
quite a number of our members had 
planned to stop there. All arrange- 
ments for the change have been 
made and you are requested to take 
note of the fact that official head- 
quarters for our approaching con- 
vention will therefore be at the 
Washington . instead of the New 
Willard. 

“The banquet featuring our twen- 
ty-sixth annual convention will he 
held in the ‘Hall of Nations’ of the 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. 
Friday evening, May 26, the 
transfer from the ‘New Willard 
having been made necessary by the 
fire that wrecked the banquet hai! 
there Sunday, April 23. 


~ 


New Tire Concern Begins Opera- 
tions. 


Salisbury, N. C—The Paul Tire 
and Rubber Company, a new con- 
eern for Salisbury, has just turned 
out its first automobile tire. This 
companys plant in the southern 
part of the city covers 28,000 square 
feet and when at full capacity will 
furn out. 500 tires and 1,000. tubes 
daily, giving employment to 250 peo- 
ple. 


Talking Machines, Cameras and 
Textiles 


There’s room for something like “His Master’s Voice” 
in the Textile Industry 


It would take more than good salesmanship to sell you a 
phonograph without a name. It would be easy to sell you one 
with the Victor trademark. 

It would take more than a persuasive salesman to sell you a 
camera without a name, or shaving cream in an unlabeled tube. 
But: you'd probably buy, without hesitating, a camera with the 
Kodah trademark, or shaving cream bearing the mark of Men- 
nen or Colgate. 

How would you like consumers to prefer goods bearing your 
trademark, as you prefer cameras with the Kodak trademark? 
This preference is good-will, the bed-rock foundation of a profit- 
thle, ever-growing business house. | 
. The first step in building this good-will is to design the trade- 
mark. Let us help you—our services cost you nothing. When 
you are ready to use the trademark, ready to talk ways and 
means of applying it on your goods, we will be ready to talk 
about Kaumagraph Dry Transfers—the practical method of 
trademarking textiles, silks, underwear, hosiery, ete. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers, 209 West 38th Street, New York 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Charlotte, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont. Paris, France 


(REG. >. PAT. OFF.) 


Dry) 


Style No.1 Seamless Roving 
Can. Patented rolled fibre 
top. Equipped with 6” seam. 
less kicking band. Stee! bot- 
tom reinforced with steel 
ring. Style No. 2 made with 
polished steel top. 


Combination Doffing Car. Has Fixed and 
loose box Casters with self-oiling wheels. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
121 Beach St. BOSTON, Mass. 


1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


Style No.2 Warehouse Truck. Steel clad, lined with 
Leatheroid Fibre. Steel over wood top rim. Ribbed stee! 
bottom band. Caster with self-oiling casters. 


Catalog Sent On Request 


Style No. 3 Mill or Factory 
Box. Steel over wood top rim. 
Metal cut-in handle. Hard- 
wood shoes with special steel 
protecting corners. 


Illustration of special steel! 
protecting corner angle. 


43 West 16th St., New York 


We Know our Fibre Because we Make It” Le 7 ‘2 
—_ THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 
| | 
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Control of Mill News Acquired by Cotton Mill News, and it has not 
New England Interests. been a financial success in recent 


It is with sincere regret that the 
cotton mills of the South will learn 
that the Cotton Mill News, formerly 


the Mill News, has been acquired 
by New England interests repre- 


sented by E. Howard Bennett of the 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, Boston. 

Mr. Bennett and his associates 
will no doubt operate an excellent 
journal, but the Mill News and the 
Eseotts have long been identified 
with the textile industry of the 
South and their passing will be re- 
gretted. 


The Mill News was. established 
about 1893 by Geo. §. Escott and 


Chas. M, Ray as a cotton mill oper- 
alives paper In newspaper form, but 
Mr. Ray was with the publication 
only a short time and the burden 
of carrying it ‘through many lean 
vears fell upon G. &. Escott. 

Many times if was almost upon 
the rocks, but somehow Mr. Escott 


pulled it through and his pluck and 


perseverance won the respect and 
admiration of the cotton mill men 
of the South. 

His son, Albert E. Escott, left a 
lucrative cotton mill position about 
ten years ago. to join his father and 
has been in active charge since then, 
as Mr. Esecott found it advisable to 
lighten up his work in his advanced 
years. 

The Mill News probably reached 
its high point about eight years ago 
when its circulation reached 12,000 
and had a substantial earning Ca- 
pacity, but unfortunately a decision 
was made at that time to change ils 
form from a newspaper to a journal 
later to change the name to 


and 


years. 

The passing of the Mill News 
from the control of the Escotts also 
recalls the fact that its ancient com- 
petitor, the Textile Exeelsior, final- 
ly passed out about one year ago. 

The older men in the business re- 
member the Southern and Western 
Textile Excelsior and the Mill News 
were active and live forces in the 
industry in earlier years. 

The Textile Excelsior was later 
consolidated with the American 
Cotton Manufacturer, a journal that 
was established and lived only a 
short time. The consolidated jour- 
nal was first called the American 
Textile Manufacturer and later the 
Textile Manufacturer and died while 
hearing that name. 

With the passing of G. 8. Escott 
and A. E. Eseott from the field of 
textile journalism we wish to pay 
tribute to them as clean competi- 
lors and to the fact that they have 
always worked for what they con- 
sidered to be the best interests of 
the industry. 


No Further Reduction in Wages. 


Learning that 
been 


some 
considering a 


mills have 
further reduc- 
Lion m wages we wish to state that 
we are absolutely opposed to furth- 
er reductions and believe that any 
general movement along that 

will bring a reaction that will 
unfavorable. 


line 
be 


Reductions in wages in proportion 
to the reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing have been entirely justified, for 
wages can only be measured in the 
things that they will buy and oper- 


atives have no just grounds of com- 
plaint against lower wages if the 
amount in their pay envelope will 
buy as much as did the larger 
amount in former pay envelopes. 

‘Tf, however, reductions are made 
beyond that point and the opera- 
tives find that they are hurt and 
can not buy approximately the 
same things with their pay enve- 
lopes, it will be an injustice to them 
and in the end the results will be 
bad and will furnish fuel for labor 
agitators. 

‘There are some mills that have 
not reduced wages in proportion to 
the reduction in the-cost of ‘living 
and they, of course, are justified in 
making such reductions, but those 
mills that have made such reduc- 
tions should stand where they are 


and wait for future development. 


We know that very few mills are 
operating at a profit today and 
many are facing losses every week, 
but that situation does not justify 
radical reductions in wages. 

We do not believe that many 
Southern mills will intentionally be 
unfair to their operatives, or that 
many of them contemplate redue- 
ing wages below a living basis. but 
there may be some and experience 
has shown that a few always fur- 
nish the breeding: ground for the 
agitators. 

There are many signs of improve- 
ment in the cotton manufacturing 
business and we hope that those 
who contemplate further reductions 
will wait awhile and watch devel- 
opments before taking any action. 


Capt. Long Takes New Ageney. 


We are very pleased to announce 
that our old and_ valued friend, 
Capt,. Ed. Long, formerly of West 
Point, Ga., has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager, Southern di- 
vision, for the U. §. Oil & Supply 
Go., of Providence, R. I., with offices 
and warehouses in Atlanta and 
Greenville, C. 

Capt. Long has had many years’ 
cotton mill experience in West 
Point, but his health giving way, he 
accepted a position on the road and 
has now regained his old-time ro- 
bustness genial 
which the cotton manufacturers 
who met him at their conventions 
in the past will remember, 

He was, for several years, on the 
hoard of governors of the American 


personality 


Cotton Manufacturers Association: 
was associated with other cotton 


associations and was well known in 
such circles. 

The. firm..he representing is 
rated as a very progressive oil con- 
cern, the personnel of which com- 
prises men of experience and who 


is 
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are the creators and makers of Per- 
fectol, a fluid grease lubricant 
of the general character of those 
now so largely used in all textile 
mills. Without doubt the future of 
this eoncern in the South is very 
bright. 


Increase Funds to Help 


Export 
Trade. 


Washington.—The budget for the 
Department of Commerce for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, recent- 
ly approved by Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, substantially increases funds 
to be used in’ the expansion of 
American foreign trade in textiles. 

The total allotment for the next 
fiscal year to the textile division is 
$27,000, an increase of 34 per cent 
over the funds available last year. 
This increase will be devoted main- 
ly to inerease in the clerical and 
stenographic forces in the textile 
division, so that Mr. Piekard and 
the other technical experts may de- 
vote more time to primary prob- 
lems, 

The budget does not make allow- 
ances for textile trade commission- 
ers. It was expected that two such 
commissioners would be appointed 
to go into foreign textile markets 
and make an expert and technical 
study of the future market in these 
fields. One thousand dollars extra 
is allotted to the division, however, 
to finance a brief study of Euro- 
pean textile conditions. 

The budget also provides for the 
establishment of the dye and chem- 
ical division, allotting $10,000 for 
this purpose. Details of. the forma- 
tion of this division, together with 
the name of the director, have not 
reached the final stage as yet, offi- 
cials state. 


Hurrah for Borah! 


It is not often that we agree with 
Senator Borah of Idaho but we have 
to take off our hat to him for his 
opposition to the soldiers bonus plan 
which he denounces as an attempt! 
to buy office by paying for it out 
of the public treasury. 

Borah’s letter, written to the Po- 
catello, Idaho, post of the American 
Legion, declared that “if I wanted 
to stay in the Senate at the expense 
of my convictions, this would have 
been one of the first purchases of 
power I would have contracted. . 

“But one thing no one will ever 
be able to say and that is that I 
sought to purchase political power 
by drafts upon the public treasury, 
or that I chose to buy a continua- 
tion in office by putting $4,000,000.- 
000 upon the bended backs of Amer- 
ican taxpayers, 

“IT haven’t much respect for the 
man who buys office, even though 
he pays for it with his own money. 
But the most slimy creature which 
disgraces American politics is the 
man who buys office by paying for 
it with appropriations out of the 
public treasury and eharges his 
venal political obligations to the tax- 
payers.” 

In reply to a threat from the Le- 
gion post that it would try to pun- 
ish him politically for his opposi- 
tion to the bonus, Borah wrote he 
was not afraid of the consequences 
of his position. 
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James 


Kelley has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Ozark 
‘Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


Walter Thomason has 
overseer of carding at the 
(Ala,) Cotton Mills. 


B. C. Roberts has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of carding at the 
Ozark Cotton Mills, Ozark, Ala. 


A. L. Fesperman, of Landis, N. C., 
has accepted a position with one of 
the mills in Kings Mountain, N. C. 


become 
Ozark 


G. W. Andrews is now night su- 
perintendent of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, Porterdale, Ga. 


A. J. Evans has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in weavin gat the Georgia 
Mill No, 2, Griffin, Ga. 


Ray Kilgore has resigned as loom 
fixer at the Georgia Mills No. 4, 
Griffin, Ga. 


J. D. Kilgore has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving af the Georgia Mill, 
No, 1, Griffin, Ga. 


C. L. Tennaman has resigned as 
night overseer of spinning at the 
Bibb Manufacturing. Company, Por- 
terdale, Ga. 


T. W. Webster has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Porterdale, 
(7a. 


E. C, Bell has resigned as night 
second hand in spinning at the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, No. 2, Por- 
terdale, Ga. 


Homer Floyd has become second 
hand in night spinning at the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, No. 2, Por- 
terdale, Ga. 


Hughes, of Haw. River, N. 
G., has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning alt the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


W. M. Pitts has been transferred 
from the twisting department to 
night overseer of spinning at the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Por- 
terdale, Ga. 


G. C. Bryant, who has been night 
superintendent of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, Porterdale, Ga., 
has been transferred to day over- 
seer of spinning. 


J. €. Brannon, formerly of the 
Navarro Mills, Corsicana, Tex., is 
now with the Osprey plant of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Por- 
terdale, Ga. | 


C. W. Bailey, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Columbia CGot- 
Lon 
superintendent of the Avondale Mill, 
Humboldt, Tenn. 


B. P. Odom has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Salisbury (N..C.) Cotton Mills, to be- 
come overseer of 
Cabarrus 
N. 


earding at the 
Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, 


Cc. 
W. E. Baker has resigned as over- 


Mills, Columbia, Tenn., is now. 


seer of weaving at Carhartt Cotton 
Mills, Roek Hill, S. €,, and accepted 
similar position at Blue Buckle Cot- 
lon Mills, Rock Hill, 8. °C. 


C. J. Trippe, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Darl- 
ington (S$. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is now overseer of spinning 
at Steele's Mills, Rockingham, N. C, 


John Steele Ledbetter Dies in Rock- 
ingham. 


John Steele Ledbetter died at his 
home in Rockingham, N C., on Mon- 
dav night. The funeral was held 
from the Methodist church at Rock- 
ingham at noon Monday, with in- 
ferment at the Old Steele grave- 
vard near Little Mills at 2:30 o'clock. 
Mr. Ledbetter was 73 years old. For 
many years he was superintendent 
of the Methodist Sunday school, and 
was one of the founders-of the Led- 
better Manufacturing Company, of 


which for the past nine years he. 


was president and treasurer. He is 
survived by his wife,- who was for- 
merly Miss Sallie Mattox, of Geor- 
gia. 


U. S. Cotton Goods Exports Increase 


Washington.—The most convinc- 
ing indication that the United States 
export trade in cotton goods has 
passed the post-war periods of over- 
buying and depression and that a 
period of normal expansion in for- 
eign markets has set in was found in 
the statistics for the nine months 
ended March, 1922, made public: by 
the textile division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

After declining from its 1920 year- 


ly total of nearly 800,000,000 yards. 


to less than 550,000,000 yards in 1911, 
an actual inerease from 419,501,800 
yards for the three-quarter year pe- 
riod ended March, 1921, to 432,281,557 
vards for the corresponding period 
ended March this year is registered. 
The value of cotton cloth shipped 
in the latter period was only $50,- 
782,232, against $116,805,644 for the 
corresponding period a year ago, 
yet considerably greater than twice 
the value, $22,086,335, for the nine 
months m 1943. , 

Greatest gains m cotton goods ex- 
ports have been registered in un- 
bleached cloths, the total for the 
last nine - months (174,432,006 vards) 
exceeding by more than 100,000,000 
vards the total of last year’s period 
under erview. All other classes of 
cotton goods on the other hand de- 
creased, printed goods showing the 
smallest decline (4,396,651. vards), 
compared with the nine months a 
year ago, and piece dyed the great- 
est (47,023,371 yards), or nearly 45 
per cent from its 1921 yardage. 

Noticeable gains have been made 
in the latest post-war: period in ex- 


ports of unbleached goods to 
Levant, principally Turkey in Eu- 
rope and Greece, while certain 


North European countries have been 
faking cotton goods of all descrip- 
tions in small lots. Canada also has 


proved a strong American market, 
taking in the last nine months 13.- 
629,393 yards of piece dyed goods, 
7,189,697. yards of print cloths, 6,- 
918,923 yards of bleached goods and 
smaller quantities of yarn dyed and 
unbleached cloths. 

South American markets were 
shipped in the last period nearly 
74,000,000 yards of American cotton 
goods in spite of heavy overstock- 
ing in the months following the war. 
This was a gain of more than 33.- 
000,000 yards compared with the 
corresponding pre-war period. 

Most of the shipments to Colombia 
recently have been confined to un- 
bleached and printed goods, while 
Bolivia and other South American 
countries, particularly Venezuela, 
have taken large quantities of gray 
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goods Ohile was the only South 
American country to show increase 
over the nine months a year ago, 
taking prineipally unbleached goods, 
while Argentina was the leading im- 
porter, buying all classes of cotton 
goods in sizeable quantities. 

The Central American countries 
are proving American cotton goods 
strongholds, ™making consistent! 
gains. 


Salesman Wanted. 

Salesman to sell dyestuffs and 
chemicals in the Southern States. 
Wanted by a long established 
firm. Commission basis. Write 
stating experience. Jacksonville 
Chemical Company, Inc., 246 Wa- 
ter St., New York City. 


QUICK SERVICE 


21-23 W. 5th Street 


Motors Rewound 


A GOOD JOB 
THE RIGHT PRICE 


Armature Winding Company 
F. STRATTON & SONS, Prop. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


We have succeeded 
pre-war 


name of 


Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. 


Chicago, Ji. 


NEROL 2 B 


and are marketing our product under the 


NEWPORT FAST ACID BLACK N2B 


It is a successful substitute for Logwood and 
has excellent fastness to washing and crocking, 
useful on both wool and silk and invaluable 
for mixtures of those fibers. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS 


(INCORPORATED) 
Passaic, New Jersey 
Branch Sales. Offices: 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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Easley, S. C.—The Glenwood Mills 
are replacing 400 plain looms with 
a like number of Model E 40-inch 
Draper looms. | 


Gadsden, Ala.— The Davis-Alecott 
Hosiery Mills here and in Attalla re- 
sumed operations after a shutdown 
of three weeks and both plants are 
running on capacity. 


York, S. C.—The Cannon Manu- 
facturing Company announces — if 
will reduce its operating time to 
four days a week, effective Monday. 
If, employs approximately 300 peo- 
ple, 


Hendersonville, N. C. Harkins, 
Hammuck, Wheelock, Inc.; will pre- 
duce hosiery for women in the new 
plant recently established here. R. 
M. Oates is the president of the con- 
cern and G S. Wheelock secretary 
and manager. 


Lincolnton, N. C.—The verdict of 
$0,617.57, awarded Frank Pels & Co., 
of New York, against the Saxony 
Spinning Company by a jury in the 
Federal Court at Charlotte, was set 
aside by Judge James E. Boyd, who 


allowed the plaintiff company noth-. 


ing in the suit for about $28,000. 

The verdict was set aside by 
Judge Boyd on his claim that it was 
eontradictory to answer given in an- 
other issue in the case, the jury an- 
swering in the negative the issue of 
whether or not the plaintiff com- 
pany was ready and willing to carry 
out its contract with the defendant 
company after a certain date, 

Notice of appeal to the Crreuil 
Court..of Appeals in Richmond, Va., 
was given by 
plaintiff, John A: McRae, one of the 
attorneys, stating that his company 
expected to get the nearly $10,000 
awarded by the jury. 

In the ease of Midlin & Rosen- 
man, of New York, against the Sax- 
ony Spinning Company, an award of 
$1,940.40 for the plaintiff company 
was returned by the jury. 


Tanks 


at HOPEWELL, Va. 


New Tanks, long leaf pine or 


fir, 10°6” diameter bottom to 13’ 
%” bottom, 7°9” and 11'6” 
high; all new and complete with 
round serew hoops and couplets, 
2%” stock. Let us. have your in- 
E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours ‘& Co., Special Products Di- 


Building, 


quiries. 


vision, 7038 DuPont 


Wilmington, Del. 


attorneys for the | 
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Durham, N. €,—Durham Hosiery 
Mills are running all 44 mills in 
North Carolina close to capacity, 
mainly on cotton hosiery for navy 
contracts. Machinery making silk 
hosiery is running full time. Sales 
in February were better than a year 
ago, and March sales were satisfae- 
tory, but. slightly below March. 
1921, which was unusually good. 
Stocks in hands of mills and retail- 
ers are low, and improvement is ex- 
pected to continue during the sum- 
mer. April business has so far been 
rood, 

Charlotte, N. C.—Inecreasing the 
capital stock to $41,500,000 and movy- 
ing the main office from Charlotte 
to Salisbury were authorized in an 
amendment to the certificate of im- 
corporation of the Mecklenburg 
Mills, filed with the clerk of the 
eourt here. 

The amendment permits the cre- 
ating of $900,000 additional common 
stoek, making $1,300,000 in common 
stock, there heing $200,000 in pre- 
ferred steck. The plant is located 
here. 

J. D,. Norwood, president; W. T. 
Bush, secretary, and M. L. Jackson 
are the incorporators. 

Stubbs, N. €.—The Buffalo Mills. 
Inc., has been running on full time 
recently, and the business outlook 
seems encouraging. 

With the reorganization of the 


concern, G, R. Spencer and B. H. 


Parker, of Gastonia, become the 
owners, while W, L. Long, of Cher- 
rvville, became the superintendent. 
The new regime changed the plant 
from spool and warp machinery to 
cone winders and the manufacture 
of staple hosiery yarns. This re- 
duced the required help by over a 
third. The plant now runs night 
and day. At present there is a 
slight shortage of night help. 


Lawndale, N. C.—The Cleveland 
Mill and Power Company has com- 
pleted the construction of a new 
hydro-electric generating plant. The 
generating unit is a single 250 K. V. 
A. unit, direct connected to water 
wheel, the power being transmitted 
at 2,300 volts, A departure from the 
usual construction work of this type 
was made in that the sub-structure, 
which is usually of concrete, is in 
this plant built of structural steel, 
with the exception of two concrete 
beams which support the generator. 
This type of construction. was em- 
ployed so as to permit its removal 
and replacement at a later date with 
a still larger plant. Mees & Mees, 
consulting engineers of Charlotte, 
prepared plans and specifications. 

Lafayette, Ga—-The purchase of 
the Lafayette Cotton MiHs, reported 
last week, was authorized at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Skenandoah Cot- 
ton Company, Utica, N. Y. A state- 
ment made by Hubert Keinan, sec- 
retary, and Bierne Gordon, Jr., su- 


CHARLOTTE 
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and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. "RAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 
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CLEAN QUALITY 


REPUTATION. 


If a drive is worth belting, it is worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always been 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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perintendent, says that the mill is 
suitable for the manufacturer of 
coarse yarns for the knitting trade 
and that if the officers of Skenan- 
doah complete the deal, involving 
&300,000, machinery will be installed 
at. once and the mill will be made 
ready for operation as soon as pos- 
sible. The Utica Mill will continue 
to operate as before. If purchased, 
it is not expected that the Southern 
mill will be operated on shifts of 
more hours than the New York law 
allows. 


Callaway Group of Mills to Sell 
Direct. 


La Grange, Ga.—Plans under way 
for some time to sell direct the 
products of the Fuller E. Callaway 
Mills in and around LaGrange, Ga.., 
were explained. This group of 
Southern mills, manufacturing many 
specialties in duck, tire fabrics, up- 
holstery ground cloths, etc., was 
ably handled: for twenty years by 
the old commission house of ,J. H. 
Lane & Co., and a new arrangement 
has been effected mutually, — by 
which a corporation called Callaway 


. Mills, Ine., will take over the selling 


agency and do the business of the 
mills direct. 

The Callaway Mills will take over 
the Boston office, M. R. Abbott, man- 
ager, and the force of J. H Lane & 
Co., at Boston, as of July 1. There 
will be two offices maintained in 
Chicago, and the present selling 
force there will be divided, part 
with J. H. Lane & Co,, and part with 
the Callaway Mills. The Boston of- 
fice will be retained at the Wales 
Building, 140 Summer street, which 
has been occupied for years by the 
Lane interests. 

Fuller E. Callaway, Cason J. Cal- 
laway, his son, and Hatton Lovejoy, 
of LaGrange, Va., are in New York 
arranging many details of the or- 
ganization, and will go from here to 
Chicago and thence to Boston. 

The new concern will begin busi- 
ness July 1 and represent the Unity 
Cotton Mills, Unity Spinning Mills, 
Elm City Cotton Mills, Hillside Cot- 
fon Mills and Manchester Mills, all 
of Georgia. 

J. H. Lane & Co., will continue to 
represent the West Boylston Manu- 
facturing Company, of Easthampton, 
Mass.. and the Corwn Cotton Mills of 
Dalton. Ga. The Callaway Mills will 
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also act as agent for the Villa Rica 
Mills, of Villa Rica, Ga. 

The New York offices of the Cal- 
laway Company have not yet been 
selected but are expected to be up- 
flown and near the automobile dis- 
trict. This idea may be changed, 
however, in view of the wide va- 
riety of cotton products, such as 
hose and belting duck, yarns, etc.. 
that will be handled and can be 
helped by concentrating near the 
downtown cotton goods district 

The personne! of the new organi- 
zation will comprise men now with 
J. H. Lane & Co., in New York, as 
well as others later on. Howard 
Barnard, Malcolm Roberts, W. A. 
Drisler and Howard L. Marsh of the 


Lane Company will. with the new 


company. A son of Mr. Callaway, 
Ely R., will be vice-president and 
treasurer of the new corporation 
and will he the credit manager. He 
will probably make his home in New 
York with his family later on but 
Mr. Callawav, Sr., will adhere fo his 
resolution made a vear or two ago 
to get out of aetive participation in 
the business as far as he can. His 
eldest son, Cason, has been the ac- 
tive director of the enterprises for 
some time. 


Large Contract on Motors. 

The Riverside and Dan River Col- 
ton Mills have placed contract with 
the General Electric Company for 
2,800 motors to be direetly connect- 
ed with looms in the Riverside Di- 
vision. Another large contract for 
motor for spinning ‘frames will he 
placed at an early date. It is un- 
derstood that the four frame drive 
from overhead motor will be used. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. are the en- 
gineers., 


Robert Armory Heads National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufae- 
ers. 


At the econeluding session of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers in Boston last week, Rob- 


ert Amory, of Amory, Browne Co., 


of New York and Boston, was unan- 
imously elected -president, succeed- 
ing Russell B. Lowe, Nathan. Dur- 
fee was made senior vice-president: 
John Skinner, junior vice-president, 
and Morgan Butler, A. W. Dimick 
and Bristow Draper were chosen 4i- 
rectors for one year to fill unex- 
pired terms. The following were 
made directors for three vears: A. 
KE. Colby, Philip Dana, Lewis Dex- 
fer, John A. Perkins and James 
Thomas, 

One of the features of the session 
was the presentation to Albert 
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Greene Dunean of the association 
medal for most distinguished ser- 
viees to the industry during. the 
vear. The medal is inscribed as 
follows: “To Albert Greene Duncan 
in recognition of his initiative, vis- 
ion and distinguished services.” 

Among the important resolutions 
adopted was one in which Congress 
was again urged to pass the tariff 
bill immediately. 

Scientific research and cost svs- 
tems occupied the bulk of attention. 
R. T. Fisher read a paper on re- 
search. 

James Sinclair urged the import- 
ance of a simple uniform cost svs- 
fem for cotton mills, insisting tha! 
fhis would elrminate mjurious com- 
petition. 

R. E. Loper. discussed various 
phases of Mr. Sineiair’s report, stat- 
ing that the cost system should be 
simple enough for use by mill treas- 
urers when quoting on the tele- 
phone. oper said he would consid 
the costs under the normal operat- 
ing conditions and would penalize 
for idle departments but would 
make such deductions from profits. 

Sentiment on the labor situation, 
as reflevted in conversations, indi- 
cate the-behef that the operatives 
were slowly giving way. One of the 
large mills has been operating par! 


Fire Without Having 


of its plant quietly, though nothing 
has been said about this. The same 
mill has 250 applieations from oper- 
alives who are ready to return to 
work. 


Darkest Period is Passing. 
Boston.—Trying times in the cot- 
fon industry due to the downward 
readjustment and the strike situa- 
tion were described in an address 
by President. Russell B. Lowe, of 
Fitchburg, at the convention of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers here. At the same time 
he expressed the hope that the 
darkest period was passing and that 
the next few months would. carry 


the industry into better times with 


more employment and a larger and 
a more stabilized market. 
He named. three 


great causes 
which have “forced goods down 


and brought about the present. sit- 
uation. First, unsatisfactory prices 
resulted from crops which reduced 
the purchasing power of the far- 
mer, Second, unemployment which 
has cut the purchasing power of 
millions of consumers. Third, the 
imports of foreign goods which on 
Mareh 1 were 99,000,000 square 
vards, for the previous eight 
months. 


“These are enormous fac- 
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lors and it is difficult to say which 
is the worst,” he continued. 

“A wage reduction has been nec- 
essary. since last December and 
every buver and manufacturer 
knows it,” 

Labor, continued Mr. Lowe, mav 
be asked “if cloth goes up why 
should we go down?” 

“Because labor in England will 
probably be down 20 per cent before 
we are, labor in England can outsell 
vou in the United States, and is do- 
ing it now. They can more than do 
it with their reduction. A speedy 
passage of the tariff is the only wavy 
lo prevent even greater curtailment 
than now 1s going on. 

“We have not kept our place in 
thre cotton trade. For ten years now 
the South has used more cotton than 
the North. New England is losing 
control of one of the greatest. in- 
dustries of the country but New 
England does not take it seriously, 

‘“Now as fo the future. I recently 
took a trip to Chicago and St. Louis 
and found goods accumulating in 
the Jobbing hdéuses, One buver said 
ihe strikes were a blessing to him 
and a president of a jobbing house 
said trade was the worst now in his 
forty vears of business experience. 


Pageant at Monaghan Mills. 

Greenville, S. C—An . elaborate 
pageant, in which several hundred 
school ehildren will take part and 
whieh promises to be one of the 
most beautiful ever staged in this 
section, will be presented on Satur- 
dav afternoon of this week at Mon- 
aghan Mill village as the outstand- 
ing feature of Monaghan’s May Day 
celebration, and it is expected that 
manv from the eitv and county will 
journey to the village to witness the 
event, 

“Robin Hood” has been chosen as 
the pageant to be given on this_.oc- 
casion, and work in preparation for 
iif has been under way for some 
fime. Miss Gruline Smoke, head of 
the education department! 
of the Monaghan school, is director 
of the pageant. 

On the eveing before. the pageant, 
Friday, beginning af 7:30 o’clock, the 
annual concert by the music depart- 
ment of the Monaghan school will 
he presemed in the sehool audito- 
rium, and many pupils will take 
part in this event, which likewise is 
expected to attract a large crowd. 
Monaghan sehool is one of the few 
progressivé grammar school having 
a musie department which gives 
fraining fo all the pupils, and a sur- 
prising amount of talent has. been 
develaped to a remarkable degree 
there. 
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Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
: SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 
SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, 
ARE USED. 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
‘The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 

“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 
These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in thelr manufacture. 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 

| E TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 

| : Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 

e% Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 

. Q made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 


se 


i | The Arabol Manufacturing Co. Fasteners Breskiys, N.Y. 
A | | Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. | 
R. PF. GIBSON, South Carelina Agent, Greeaville,3.C. Sonthern Afent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N, C,  GuY MELCHOR, Ge., Ale. and Toma. Agent, Atlanta Ga, 
uy If I Were Building a Mill. to obtain orders in competition when The Mill Building. SSeould run about 486 peedtations 
Be (Continued from Page 19.) a poorly designed, top-heavy plant I would plan a three-story build- per minute, licker-in 425 revolutions 
at al the right time and in proper se- Will fail, regardless. of speeds and ing for a weaving plant. - First floor per minute. 
qi quence to avoid delay and interfer- draughts. to be used for machine shop, supply Drawing. 
& ences with each other. R.' U. MILLRIGHT. room, opening room and cafeteria; I would rin: two processes and 
a good manufacturer usually is not d clo ‘oom; third floor, carding OR 
Number Twenty-three. ahd. spinning. I would equip to of revolutions per min- 
viting failure if he does not avail weave 30 warp and 40 filling, suited 
himself of the best engineering fal- wrore 1 to build mili would lo weave 60 to 80 square goods from Roving. 
2s. ent to design his plant. A smooth jaot 9 cite in close proximity to ihn 27-in. to 40-in. wide, because that As to roving machinery, would 
y running, efficient mill will be able cipanie transportation facilities and would suit the market as well as neve StabDers, mtermediates and 
where desirable power could be had. anything on an average, would be Size 1629 
wonld wani the location auited for nice to make and make nice mehes spindles, Interme- 
q a modern village and not too level throughout the mul. T would — “spin- 
MI CLEANSER fit the building with the latest. im- dles. Speeders, size 7x3%, 5%-in. 
proved toilets and provide sanitary Space, 160 spindles. 
a The Perfected, Non-Sol- mill awe ‘woula drinking fountains and water cool- ‘machinery, would 
ers for summer season. I would not have anything to doumhe back— 
4 uble, Cleaning, Polishing equip building with high powered-everything would rotate right on 
Cleansor, Deodorizing humidifiers, and have rooms steam through to the spinning department. 
a Scouring & Scrubbing Would leave room for yards that heated by ce g overhead, [ would Spinning. oe 
4 Powder. ‘‘Six in One’’ could be beautified with hedges light ‘the mill with about 150 wall I would use band drive spinning. 
| : and flowers and a garden plot in lamps with large shades all close Rings on filling should be size 
. rear of house. I would build mod- ' *H¢ ceiling so as to prevent any 1 5-16 in. Rings on warp, size 1%- 
ern bungalows. not too close togeth- strain on the - eyes. My long ex- in. I would use solid rolls front 
, — shen er, of four, five and six-room sizes, PETMeRCe leads me to believe a cafe- roll warp speed of 100 revolutions 
la Vie bnilt for one family. to the house. “= *% 4 thing the employees de- per minute, and on filling front roll 
@ I would fit them with all necessary Sie and I would provide for it and speed 90 revolutions per minute. 
5 conveniences such as lizhts. water. have if run under strict regulations. Frames should have 112 spindles 
; sewerage and bath. screening in My opening room would be large per side with 2%-in. space, and 
1 porches and all doors and windows enough to hold several days run of jJeave separators off of filling, ~1 
at: against flies. I would provide mod- cotton opened up. I would have @ would equip with motor drive to 
ik ern churches and school house, and 8004 bale breaker and a vertical cach section. 
§ a community building equipped for 9P&Pet and several bins on wheels Spooler. 
a good, clean indoor sports that. would 50 ?% to keep my cotton aged about = 7 would use filling wind on my 
Pa be calculated to physically develop 2° hours before running on Would warp and guides with balls. Spools 
the young folks. would provide a have cotton carried picker should be 3% -in. heads. 5. inches 
ey park conveniently located and have 10M Opener in a conveyor to MOT tong. | 
ii a wide variety of playground ap- %m distributor. Y For warping, I would use beams 
| paratus to meet the needs of chil- For picker, I would use the Kit- to hold about 7 raps and run them 
i dren of all ages. I would have a son type. I would run three proc- yery slow. 
q hospital building to meet the needs esses of picker and use the pin beat- Slashing, 
z of the town, so that when one of a er all the way through, as thal I would use ball bearing on every- 
| FR OR ee OR family was taken ill such a one doesn’t cut the fiber, As for speed, thing possible. I would use pumps 
: could be removed to it and. taken would want the beater to strike for my sizing. I would have more 
: Your Mill Supply House will furnish eare of without - detaining other about 40 blows per inch of fiber. than one pump so when I made 
' you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from members of the family from their That would give about 7d revolu- different counts on my cloth I could 
1 the factory. jobs, and have it in charge of the tions per minute on beater. I think give each slasher different amount 
: . resident physician, who should be fan should run about 1,00@ revolu- of sizing to suit the counts: I would 
: . . able to do minor operations at a Uens per minute, I would speed tO want looms 40 inches so I could 
" Champion Chemical Co. eharge that might be bearable to make about 9 yards of lap per Min- gyerage the market. 
7 Charlie Nichols, General Manager the circumstances of the patient. [ Ute. In cloth room, I would use stitch- 
7 Asheville, N. C. would also provide for an ice plan! Cards. er, calendar, machine inspector and 
a and laundry that would meet the - I would card about 100 pounds folder, and press that I could put 
| i ee ee demands of the town. per day. As to speed of eylinders, up any size bale desired. I don't 
P Manufacturers of Speeders, SHUTTLES | 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57. EDDY STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, We make a specialty of 
| Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
i er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


or covered). 


Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain and automatic. 


Jorrespondence solicited. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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uke too much cloth room ‘machin- 
ery. 

Of all the profits made in_ the 
manufacturing of goods, one-tenth 
would belong to the Lord. 

Rock Ford. 


Number Twenty-four. 

If I were going to build a mill I 
would wait until machinery. prices 
and .cost of mill construction had 
materially declined from their pres- 
ent positions. By the time ‘these 
costs have reached a normal level, 
market conditions generally may be 
changed so radically that it is hard 
to say now just what kind of goods 
I would desire to manufacture. A 
great deal would also depend upon 
where the mill was to be located, as 
to the best selection of a line of 
goods. However, in order to stick 
with the “layout” with which I am 
most familiar with assume that 
mill is to make 36-in. brown sheet- 
ings from 4 to 8 yards per pound, 
using 22 warp and 24 filling, 

I would certainly want to build 
my mill somewhere south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, and in a com- 
munity where there was a good sup- 
ply of native American operatives, 
and in a community where there 
and where living conditions were 
favorable. I would try to avoid 
too much outside competition 
for the labor supply, such as 
other lines of manufacture and rich 
farming lands. It is important to 
locate the mill in a territory where 
cotton of a character suitable for 
the particular goods to be manufac- 
tured is being raised. 

In selecting a site | would choose 
one well drained, free from over- 
flows, and one whose grounds could 
be made attractive. It would of 
eourse be well to bear in mind a 
cheap water supply and -conveni- 
ence to shipping facilities. I would 
get outside city limits in order to 
reduce taxes. 


the 
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The cottages should have as much 
variety as possible both as to de- 
sign and color. There should be no 
double houses, as I believe there 
never has been a house built large 
enough for two families. Each 
house would have a garden spot, and 
vard room for the children. 

The mill building should have two 
stories for the carding and spinning, 
and one story weave shed, both 
sections to have saw tooth roofs. 
Would have extra good foundations, 
with heavy timbers in order to re- 
duce settling and vibration. Prob- 
ably should have floor, where cards 
are set, concrete covered with ma- 


ple, in order to be able to get closer 


sethings on cards. 

In ease unable to build at least 
30,000 spindle mill would leave tem- 
porary end wall, and arrange ma- 
ehinery so could enlarge at mini- 
mum expense. 

I would have fireproof warehouses 
and one section arranged for verti- 
eal openers, with room enough to 
open and mix three days supply of 
cotton at one time. In the suction 
pipe leading from warehouse _ to 
picker room, which is on first floor, 
there should be grid bars with dust 
box underneath, so that some of the 
dirt and trash will fall out of the 
cotton before it reaches the beaters 
in the pickers. If this trash is left 
in, the beaters break a great deal of 
it up into pin trash, and it never is 
removed, | 

If more than one breaker is used 
would have the Morton distributor 
to assist in getting an even feed, 
and there should be even motions 
on breakers. 

Would use a three-blade beater in 
breaker, and have it: make 900 r.p.m. 
while machine was delivering 6 
vards per minute. Beaters set 5-16- 
in, 

In intermediates, Kirschner beater 
set “%-in. and making 1,000 r.p.m., 
while machine is delivering 6 yards 
per minute. 


beaters set “-in. and making 1,000 
r.p:m. while machine is delivering 6 
yards per minute. 

I would use 40-in. Kitson pickers, 
with chain and sprocket positive 
apron drive on intermediate and fin- 
ishers, and adjustable grid bars. 

Prefer 40-in. cards with 27-in. dof- 
fers, clothed with No. 110 wire on 
doffer and flats, and No, 100 on eyl- 
inder. Cylinder clothing to be COWC 
and doffer CWC. Cylinders to make 
165 r.p.m_ Licker-ins 400,-and dof- 
fer 12. Would card. about 
pounds per day from 12-ounce lap. 

| very much prefer the vacuum 
stripping, which uses. a stripping 
roll for each card in connection with 
the vacuum. .This gives cleaner 
stripping, is not so hard on the 
clothing, and does not require very 
much vacuum, and hence not much 
power. 

There should be two processes of 


drawing, with metallic rolls, -and 
front roll to make 300 r.p.m. If 


could possibly be arranged would 
have drawing built with not more 
than two deliveries per head; and 
would prefer each delivery driven 
independently of all the. others. 
With four or six deliveries per head 
too large a per cent of the entire 
production of the mill is 
when one end breaks or runs out. 


Would use three processes of rov- 


ing machinery, slubbers 11x5%, 60 
spindles per frame. Intermediates 
9x4%, with 96 spindles per frame, 
and speeders 7x3%, 152 spindles per 
frame. 

In spinning would use 242 spindles 
per framé, 2-in. rings, 3%-in. gauge, 
no separators on warp, 144-in. rings, 
3%-in, gauge, no separators on fill- 
ing. Would use tape drive, clutch 
spindle, No. 1 flange rings, and fill- 
ing wind on both warp and filling. 
Would use straight barreled bobbins 
on both warp and filling, warp size 
of bobbin 1x8-in, filling %x8-in. This 
is some larger rings and bobbins 
than usual, but think the extra size 


stopped: 


is justified by better running work. 

I would install the 8S. J. Files at- 
lachment for filling lower portion 
of fillmg wound bobbins. If unable 
to buy a better one would use one 
of our home-made stop motions on 
spinning frames, which allows you 
fo fill bobbin entirely full without 
danger of running over at. top. 

Would use shell front rolls, 7-in. 
Lraverse, and metallic thread boards, 
and adjustable guide wires. 

Would install 100 spindle spoolers 
and use 4x6 spool, MacColl thread 
guides and L. V. B. tension devices, 
spindles to make 840 r.p.m, 

Warpers to have 448 ends capac- 
itv, angle tooth combs, beams 8-in. 
barrels, 24-in, heads, 54-in, long and 
run 60 yards per minute. 


Slashers 7x5 feet cylinders, head 
60-in., drag drive of cylinder and 
positive drive of rolls. Would have 
first-class steam traps to insure dry 
steam. Would not use hoods, but 
have wall fans to remove steam and 
excess heat: from room. Would have 
a circulating size system, using cop- 
per lined kettle and brass pipes. 
Would use the Nivling Constant 
Level system, with three way valve 
feed to size boxes. Would use two 
kettles for two slashers. One locat- 
ed on floor for cooking: the other 
on platform from which size flows 
by gravity to slashers. 

Would use 36-in. automatic bobbin 
changing looms with automatic gear 
let off, with vibrating whip roll, and 
mechanical warp stop motion, and 


as large filling batteries as could 
gel, equipped with wooden lug 
straps and tape pickers, and run 


165 picks per minute. 

If were sure would not be chang- 
ing styles too much would use tie- 
in machine, otherwise - drawing-in 
machine, if large mill would use 
both. 

In ¢loth room would have the 
usual sewing and rolling machine 
with Singer head, brusher and cal- 


James. H.. Maxwell, Greenville, S.C. 


KEEVER STARCH 


VICTOR MILL STARCH The Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


‘ 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


Ciaud B. lier, Greenville, S. C. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


COMPANY 


D. H. Wallace, Greenvilie, S. C. 
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this BIG WASTE! 


} 

H 
ow much of this if 

willful waste is going i 

A tiny hole unheeded will drain. the ii 
largest reservoir. So the profits of i 
a business can 


dribble away 
through even small leaks. 

You'd probably be astounded if you 
knew, what a large sum it costs you 
every year for renewable fuses that 
employees threw away after they 
have been blown only once. 

That is the natural fate of fuses 
that are hard to take apart due to 
complicated design and because 
heat and gases from a blowout fuse 
the metal parts. 

The vanishing link and specially 
treated washers in ‘““Union’’ Renew- 
able Fuses make the fusing of 
metal parts impossible. There's 
nothing to stick. And having but 
a few simple parts, “Union” Fuses 
can be taken apart and a new link 
inserted easily, quickly, without 
fuss consequently there is no excuse for not re-. 
newing a “Union.” 

Heavy rugged design enables “Union” to with- 


| 
on in your plant? 


if stand a greater number of blowouts than any other 
tH renew able fuse. 

“Union’’ Renewable effect the greatest re- 
m duction in fuse maintenance cost. 

ki Approved in the highest degree by the National 
f| Board of Fire Underwriters, no fuse can be more 
H safe nor dependable than a “Union.” Electrical 
i _ jobbers and dealers everywhere sell both types— 
UF Renewable and Non-Renewable. 


i The “Union” Saves more than ANY other 
renewable fuse. 

‘i New 96-page catalog on request 


CHICAGO FUSE MFG.CO. 


Manufacturers of Switch and Outlet Boxes, Cutouts, 
Fuse Plugs, Automobile Fuses, Renewable 
and Non-Renewable Enclosed Fuses 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


TENEWABLE 


Hil 


q 
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lieved that a new world consump- 
tion level had heen found, some two 
The Department of Commerce hasor three million bales lower than 
now completed through its domesticthe pre-war level of approximately 
and foreign staff a world survey of21,000,000 bales per annum. The low 
the situation in commercial cottonconsumption of less than 17,000,000 
covering production, consumption,bales for 1920-21 confirmed this 
and stocks to April The striking view, a matter of great concern to 
feature of the situation is an indi-cotton growers, in view of the enor- 
eated consumption of 21,000,000 balesmous carry-over and the knowledge 
for the year ending July 34, 1922,that a single good cotton year would 
approximately 6,000,000 bales moremake what looked like a bad situa- 
than was produced for the eroption, worse. During the past eight 
year. months cotton consumption has 
Cotton consumption which reach-shown a strong upturn, reaching 
ed the high point of 22,000,000 balesthis time 14,400,000 bales, and a 
in 1913-44 has shown a steady de-prospective consumption of 21,000,- 
cline to 18,500,000 bales in 1917-18,000 bales by the end of the cotton 
and to 417.000,000 bales in 1920-21.yvear. This would leave a carry-over 
There was also a reduction in worldof less than 8,000,000 bales, thus get- 
production during this period, al-ting cotton consumption and carry- 
though not quite so great as theover back to a pre-war normal ba- 
decrease in consumption. . Hence, an sis. 
accumulation of stocks resulting in The important matters to watch 
thes enormous carry-over August 1,for the next few months will be the . 
1921, of 14,500,000 bales, Many be-rate of consumption, to see whether 


The World Cotton Situation. 


Cotton consumption and distribution in the United States for the eight 
months ending March 31: 


In public storage and at compresses.............. 3,723,213 

Exported August. 4 to March 91... 6. 4,297 
Total exported and consumed 8,300,316 

In consuming establishments ...... 1,553,961 

public storage-and at compresses..,........... 3,765,804 
Elsewhere (by deduction) ........ 1,204,838 


: RAW-IN only one 

| time and change to 

cloth when you 
weave with 


“DUPLEX” 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office 
509 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
' Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated drop wires 
for every kind of toom. 
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the world has actually returned to 
a 21,000,000 bale consumption; and 
prospective production. The world 
erop has averaged only 18,000,000 
bales for the past five years, the 
highest in this period being 20,600,- 
000 bales in 1920, Unfavorable 
weather and the boll weevil have 
been the principal factors in the 
low crop. 

Following are the estimates for 
world consumption up. to April 1, 
1922, and estimated consumption 
and carry-over for August 1, 1922: 


Supply and distribution of Ameri- 
can and all kinds of cotton for the 
eight months from August 1, 1921, 
to March 31, 1922, and for the four 
months from April 4, 1922,, to July 
31, 1922. (In thousands of bales of 
478 pounds lint.) 


All 
Item. American. Kinds. 
Stocks: 6-1-21 9,351 14,135 
Production Crop. of 
Total supply ....... {7,305 29,332 
ionsumption 8-1-2141 to 
Indicated stocks 4-1- 
Probable consumption 
4-14-22 to 7-31-22..... 4,245 6,994 
Stocks 7-21-22 (by de- 


From this survey it appears that 
on August 1, 1921, the carry-over of 
cotton was 14,135,000 bales; that the 
world’s production of commercial 
cotton for the crop of 1921 was 15,- 
197,000 bales; and the total supply 
for the season of 1921-22 was 29,332.- 
000 bales. The-consumption' for the 
eight months from August 1, 1924, 
to March 31, 1922, is estimated at 
14,429,000 bales; leaving an indicat- 
ed supply on April 1 of 14,903,000 
bales. The probable consumption 
for the four months from April 1 
to July 31 is estimated as nearly 
7,000,000 bales; and the probable 
carry-over of cotton on July 31, 
1922, will be about 7,900,000 bales, 


The general conclusion to be 
drawn from this survey is that pre- 
war consumption has again been 
attained, after a five-year perrod of 
lew consumption; that the world 
carry-over will return to normal by 
August 1, 1922, and the outstanding 
point of interest now is the degree 
to which world production will re- 
turn to the pre-war level, or wheth- 
er it will continue on the basis of 
the last five years’ average of 18,- 
000,000 bales. Much depends on 
weather conditions and the extent to 
which the boll weevil proves to be 
a limiting factor. The indications 
at the present moment are a 21,000,- 
000 bale consumption although more 
time is required to determine wheth- 
er this appearance is established or 
only a temporary advance in de- 
mand. 
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WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems’ satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


Richmond, Va. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


WHITINSVILLE. 
SPINNING RING Co 


Ward- Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAS8RICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Says 


“Weather may come 
and weather may go 
But Carrier makes 
weather whether or no!”’ 


(arrier Fngineering ©rporation 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago 
New York Philadelphia 


Automatic, Guaranteed 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
for 
Humidifying, Heati _ —ooling, Ventilating 
and if ring : 


Literature upon request 


8 
Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. . Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
| in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Sampies 
Our Prices are Convincing 

Our Service is Quick 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 
Loom Supplies 


Ivey Mig Co. 


Hickory. N. C. 


The Cotton Textile Manufacturers require a variety of 
starches to produce specifically desired results. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE of the needs of the textile industry. 


OUR UNEXCELLED FACILITIES for producing a wide 
range of products. 


OUR ORGANIZATION FOR SERVICE in assisting to 
solve the sizing and fiinishing problems of the Cotton Manu- 
facturer. . 


Fit us to meet these varied requirements. 
For the best results use these standard starches. 


400 Mill Eagle *& Famous N 
| Eagle 


Eagle %& 
500 Mill Eagle kkk C.P.Special 


Blue River Crystal | 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
NEW YORK 
Southern Office: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSFOON, 


Spar tan Sizing Compound Co. Spartan Compounds, 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. Tallows and Gums 


Manufacturers of 


WHITINSVILLE MASS 
i The Utchanical Weather [Nag 
| Vp r~ \& 
| 
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If I Were Building a Mill. 
(Continued from Page 23) 
ender, folder, stamping machine and 
press. Would inspect by hand. On 
brusher would have revolving 
spreader rolls. Would have eloth 
roll back of folder positively driven 
by felt from main shaft of folder, 
so that instantly the folder stops the 
cloth stops unwinding, which keeps 
it off the dirty floor, and assists in 
keeping even fold. Would have sev- 
eral trucks with enough sliding 
shelves to hold one bale of eloth, 
egch shelf wide enough to hold two 
eits. This furnishes a_ splendid 
method of drying ink before bhal- 

ing. 

I would have carding and picking 
on first floor, spinning, spooling and 
warping on second floor, weave shed 
with slasher, drawing-in and cloth 
rooms adjoining all on first floor, 
Slasher room to be as near boiler 
room as possible in order to reduce 
heat radiation in~ steam line. I 
would have a eonditioning room 
through which filling would be con- 
veyed to weave room. 

If could buy electric power at a 
reasonable price would not build a 
power plant. If unable to buy cheap 
power would use Heine water. tube 
boilers, and high pressure steam 
turbines direct connected generator. 
Would drive card and weave rooms 
with group drives, using not over 
100 H.-P. motors. Would drive spin- 
ning with motors with double pul- 
leys on each end of shaft, driving 
four frames with each motor. Pick- 
ing, slashing and drawing-in each 
with individual motors. Separate 
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motor for spooling, also warping. 
Would have separate motor for each 
process in card room, and use rol- 
ler bearings on line shafting. 

I would pay very careful attention 
to the selection of one of the stand- 
ard automatic humidifier equip- 
ments, with due attention to tem- 
perature regulation, for after all 
there are no two things any more 
important in getting good running 
work than these two factors. The 


only other item that has as much 


to do with it is the character of the 
cotton, and far too many mill men 
do not pay enough attention to these 
three most important points. 


Market Unaffected by * Strike. 


Philadelphia, Pa.- The ‘substantial 
curtailment the production of 
cotton goods resulting from {he pres- 
ent strike in New England mills will 
not have any effect on the cotton 
goods market, according to views ex- 
pressed at a meeting of the whole- 
sale drv goods group of the Phila- 


‘delphia Chamber of Commerce. 


Stocks in mill hands were gener- 
ally believed to be substantial when 
the strike was declared and this fact 
coupled with unusually quiet mar- 
ket conditions and very little demand 
were cited as factors that tend to 
substantiate the belief that despite 
the prolonged shutdown, the market 
will not be influenced one way or an- 
other. In fact, some of those pres- 
ent estimated that in the face of 
present demand the curtailment 
could safely reach one hundred mil- 
lion vards without affecting the 
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NEW ENGLAND CURTAILMENT. 


The following are considered to be fairly accurate figures upon the New Bngland 


strike curtailment: 


Looms Spindles 


Centerville, R. 44.112 

Vaiey Queen 15,616 
719 32,976 
Lonsdale, Berkeley & Hope 7,038 290,883 
Interlaken 974 36,912 
1,000 33,000 
Narragansett 20 1,776 
Baim... CO. 606 24,624 


Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H. 3,612 150,456 
Nashua & Jackson Mills_- 4,847 186,679 


Newmarket Mfg. Co. 655 65,896 
Hamilton Mfg. Co......... 2,750 160,000 
Otis Co., Ware, Mass... 1,000 66,952 
Parkhill Mills, Fitchburg. 3,800 
Methuen Co., Lawrence... 647 16,600 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence... 3,833 215,456 
Everett Mills, Lawrence. 4,680 143,296 
Pemberton Mills, Lawrence 860 35,000 
Bay State Cotton Co... 390 35,000 


Lost Production 

Product in Yards 
Shirtinge and sheeting... 2,551,000 
Shirting, sheeting and twills 5,146,000 


Pruit oF 12000. 5,657,000 
Ginghams, tickings, 47,501,000 
Cambric, lawns and sheeting 12,924,000 
Book cloths 2. 717,000 
Corduroys and velveteens.___ 350,000 
14,000 
Drills, ducks and toweling... 4,897,000 
Sheetings and 843,000 
Sateens, corduroys, 3,253,000 
Sheetings ..- 
Domets and flannels.......___ 15,750,000 
Fancy cotton goods _....... 1,890,000 
Flannels and shirtings 5,080,000 
Cover cloths, whip cords, ete. 1,640,000 
864,000 
Cotton dress goods 3,254,560 
Ginghams, shirtings, denims 4,200,000 
Fancy cotton goods... 945,000 
Duck and tire fabrics_._____._ 2,000,000 

141,766,000 


NOTE—tThe table is based upon statistics compiled by the Daliy News-Record, 
but with a number of additions and changes. 


market, and no exception to this 
view was voiced. 

During the meeting, it developed 
that the trade here strongly favors 
more evenly distributed deliveries of 
merchandise during the spring and 
fall seasons, particularly of ging- 
hams. It was said, for instance, that 
the delivery of spring ginghams in 
bulk frequently subjects the jobber 
to undue hardship, because he is 
not in a position to supply his cus- 
tomers with wanted merchandise 
early in the season and give them 
an opportunity to dispose of. it. 
When deliveries are made in bulk 
to the jobber, he in turn delivers in 


bulk to his customers. The latter 
unhesitatingly cancels if demand is 
slight and the jobber being without 
redress and unable to return the 
goods to the mill is compelled to 
carry an unnecessarily heavy load 
and accept a loss if the market takes 
a downward turn. 

It was indicated that deliveries 
should be made evenly during Jan- 
uary, February and March. This it 
is said, would enable the jobber to 
ship to his accounts earlier in the 
season and in turn give them a 
longer selling period and a_ better 
opportunity to dispose of the mer- 


chandise, 


Come Where New Business Grows 


AT THE 


Convention and Exhibit 


OF THE 


National Association of Hosiery 
‘and Underwear 


PHILADELPHIA, May 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 


Exhibition at Commercial Musuem, 34th St., below Spruce St. 
{MAL ABE 


Business From The Start 


For Information about Exhibit write to CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, General Manager | 


5 Park Square, BOSTON 
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Knit Goods 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The knit goods 
markeis showed evidence of consid- 
erable improvement during the 
week and a good volume of business 
was pul through. A number of 
large orders were placed during the 
latter part of the week, practically 
all of which were for prompt deliv- 
ery. Business for fall is receiving 
very little attention at this time. 

In the hosiery division of the mar- 

ket,, there was a strong demand for 
silk hosiery, mainly in the novelty 
designs. Interest in cotton and woo! 
and mixtures is rather negligible a’ 
this time. Prices on some silk hos- 
iery lines were slightly lower. The 
trade felt that the increased hosiery, 
demand comés as a forerunner. for 
. the general improvement that is ex- 
pected in the knif goods markets as 
a whole... There were a number of 
orders in 50-case lots and a few eall- 
ing for as much as 100 cases. 
The underwear situation changed 
but little during the week. Very lil- 
tle advance business for fall is being 
booked, the bulk of the business be- 
ing replacement orders for spring. 
Quotations in spring goods remain 
unchanged. 

After a temporary lull in which 
almost no business was done, the 
demand for bathing suits has reviv- 
ed appreciably during the present 
week, and refill orders have been 
reveived for small quantities. Prices 
remain unchanged, the lowest stand- 
ard quotations on all-worsted men’s 
one-piece suits being $18 a dozen, 
and $20 a dozen for women’s suits, 
Two-piece garments are about $1.50 
more per dozen. sets. The demand 
eenters around the low end.  UCot- 
ton suits are not moving, and few 
sellers are offering them. 

Some improvément was seen in 
the knitted outerwear trade, which 
had fallen off considerably during 
the past two or three weeks, as buy- 


ers finished their purchasing for 
spring. The advent of better weath- 
er is thought responsible for. the 


hetterment and buvers. are now tak- 
ing moderate quantities to fill in 
their stocks for the consumer open- 
ing. 


gust, inclusive. 


A good seller in the outerwear 
field is a navajo sweater of worsted, 


in either tuxedo or smock model, 
offered to jobbers at about $15 a 
dozen for a medium grade. These 


navajio designs are being taken in all 
bright eolor combinations, it is re- 
ported. Artificial silk sweaters are 
also good at prices ranging up from 
$42 for tuxedos and from $36 for 
smocks, Artificial silk scarves, in 
Roman stripes and in plain colors, 


are moving w ell at about $16.50. 
Other outerwear lines are in less 
demand, 


-~ 


Foreign Trade Notes. 


A comprehensive report recently 
prepared by Trade Commissioner (C, 
C. Batchelder on the markets for 
work clothing in China, Japan, the 
Philippines, Dutch East Indies and 
India, has been received in the tex- 
tile division of the Department of 
Commerce. Interested parties may 
obtain copies upon application. 

After a prohibition of five years’ 
duration the hunting of chincilla 
and the sale of ehinchilla skins in 
Chile will be permitted again . be- 
tween the months of May and Au- 
The textile division 
of. the Department of Commerce has 
on file further information on this 
subject. 

As far as American shirtings, 
print eloths and other cotton fab- 
ries are concerned, Spain does not 


offer for the present any market, 
savs Commercial Atfache Hunting- 
ton. Only the best grades of cotton 


eoods are imported from France and 
England and even these are sold at 
almost prohibitive prices. 

Stocks of raw cotton in Poland 
on April 4, exclusive of stocks 
afloat, were estimated to be about 
5.900 bales. Stoeks stored in Danzig 
on this date amounted to approxi- 
mately 11,000 bales. It is estimated 
that for the period April 1 to Au- 
gust 1 of this year Poland should 
consume about 26,000 bales of col- 
fon, according to a cablegram from 
Trade Commissioner Smith at War- 
saw. 


C.D. Taytor, Gaffney, S. © 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
| IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.D) Peraserey, Charlotte, N. 


ATLANTA 


ITHE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS — 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GEORGIA 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 
Over 1,400,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 


Less Waste 
Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 


One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolle 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
‘Also for prices and particuls rs write to | 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


New England Dept.: 


Seamless 


with a double rolled top. 
Clear Entrance and Exit 


The sliver always coils up evenly inside this Laminar 
Roving Can—there is no top sway. | 
Smooth insidé and finished with a moisture-proof coat- 
ing. Outside painted or varnished as desired. 

Ten and twelve inch diameter. 
And when you write your order for fiber trucks, baskets 
and cars, see that it also calls for Laminar Receptacles. 
Of course we make a seamed roving can—The Twentieth 
Century. 

Send for our ne 


w book, ‘‘Laminars, the Receptacles That 
Stand the Gaff.”’ 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


Sole proprietors and manufacturers 

12 Pearl St., Boston 
C. Bell, Vice-Pres., 

Resident Manager 

Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 


‘fold tin cup’’ won’t do. 


for you—may we send it? 


FOUNTAIN CoO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Made only by the 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. . These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
fountain is the logical dispenser of 


| Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 


By 
* 
if 
‘ 
4 
4 
MiLi RECEPTACLES) 
i 
Re 
‘ 
| - 
: 
‘ 
PURC Sol 
~ 
' 
- 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
5 1121 Candler Bidg. 
| WINTHROP S. WARRE 
—Agents— 


QUR SPINNING 
Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. IL. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Sole Selling Agents 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
MERCHANDISING 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia San Francisco 


Standard 
Size of the South 


jMildew; bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills. 
| using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings | Softeners Finishings 


S. C, Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Goods 


New York. — Continued improve- 
ment in the cotton goods markets 
was .noted last week, especially in 
the primary division of the market, 
the better tone being very marked 
where unfinished goods for print- 
ing,. converting and manufacturing 
were concerned. There was some 
advance in print cloths and sheet- 


‘ings, prices in some cases being 


about half a cent a yard higher 
than the low point for the year. Mills 
were inclined to sell more freely, 
and a good many contracts running 
into May and June were reported. 


The volume of business on finish- 
ed goods has as yet shown liftle 
increase. Curtailment brought about 
by the New England strike and 
short time by mills unaffected by 
labor troubles has served to increase 
confidence in values to a consider- 
able extent, but very actual business 
has resulfed from this effect. It is 
now estimated that the market loss 
of. 200,000,000 vards of many stand- 
ard staples has been brought about 
by decreased production during the 
past three months. Slight improve- 
ment has been seen in bleached 
muslins, there is a fair demand for 
fancy printed percales, but staples 
generally are dull. Business on 
printed wash goods of staple charac- 
ter is dull, but there is a steady de- 
mand for tissues, zephyrs,. ratines, 


 Swisses and organdies. Gotton duek 


was steadier last week. but the de- 
mand was light. Goods for the au- 
tomohile trade have shown some im- 


provement. 


The largest amounts of cotton 
goods buving recently have been 
fouched by-the printing, convert- 
ing, and manufacturing trades who 
are anticipating part of their nor- 
mal needs for Mav and June. They 
are hoping to get more _ finished 
goods business in the near future 
and are not purchasing contracts so 
freely that they need feel worried if 
their hopes are not fully realized. 
Goods have been selling at cost or 
close to it in the gray cloth division 
and users are taking chances that 
any banker will give credit Wf he 
has confidence in a slow restoration 
of general buving in the next two to 
three months. It is hoped and be- 
heved that the jobhing trade will be 
in the markets shortly to eover 
some part of their deferred fall pur- 
chases of domestics, napped cottons 
and colored cottons, 

Cloth markets were quieter but 
prices were firmer as the week clos- 
ed. Sales of 4-yard 80-squares were 


made at 10%c¢, and some mills now 


ask 1ic. On 64x60s the market is 
firm at 7%c and on 68x72s quota- 
tions at 8%c were said to represent 
what had been done rather than 
what might be done on new offers 
for any early delivery. Some mills 
are now comfortably supplied with 
business for May, and not a few 
mills are closed to business at cur- 
rent prices for June. Narrow goods 
are firm. Sales of wide 60x48s at 
6%c were made in some quarters 
and offers at that price were de- 
clined elsewhere. 7 

On sheetings there was a very 
moderate domestic business. Sales 
of 4-yard 48-Squares were made at 
8i%4¢ to the bag trade and there was 
a moderate demand for other con- 
structions. Reports of further busi- 
ness in export markets were cur- 
rent. 


There is a miscellaneous business 
in sateens of very fine count. in 
some twills for lining purposes, and 
some of the staples in voiles and 
pongees. Save on specialties, con- 
verters of fine goods have bought 
more reluctantly than the handlers 
of the coarser varn goods. 

Tire fabrics continue moderately 
active with most attention given to 
cords, Prices are steady. Cotton 
duck is, in fair demand at steady 
prices. Drills and twills are said to 
be most active. Silk and cotton nov- 
elfies are rather qtiet, although 
there is reported to be a steady de- 
mand from hand-to-mouth opera- 
tors. 
‘There has been a moderate 
amount of trading in the Fall River 
print cloth market this week, al- 
though in contrast to the unusual 
activity of last week business has 
seemed dull. There have been many 
inquiries, mostly for small lots. 
Buvers in the market have been in- 
elined to pay either full asking price 
or prices well up to that, level, and 
manufacturers have met the light 
demand quite freely.. A. slight im- 
provement in trading in the fine 
goods division has helped in a small 
wav to make up for lighter trading 
in the print cloth yarn goods. Prices 
have held steady and firm at. last 
week's figures, with slight advances 
on a few styles. 

Prices were quoted as follows: 

Printed eloths, 28-inch 64x60s,. 6 
cents; 64x60s, 5%: 38%-inch 64x64s, 
S% cents; brown sheetings, South- 
ern standards, 11% cents: denims, 
17 cents; tickings, 8 ounces, 25 cents 
nominal; prints, 14 cents; staple 
ginghams, 16% cents; dress ging- 
hams, 20 and 22% cents. 


The Standard of Excellence for 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


GREENVILLE, C. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Although the 
demand for cotton varns was re- 
ported as being considerably better 
during. the past week, prices on 
some counts declined still further, 
there being a slight drop in two-ply 
chain warps and combed  peeler. 
There was a fair demand from the 
insulating trades and inquiry from 
the hosiery manufacturers was 
much broader. There was little ac- 
tivity by underwear mills. The price 
list, on the whole, was considerably 
firmer in spite of the weakness in 
some spots. Toward the close of 
the week, inquiry from practically 
all yarn consumers was active, but 


on the orders actually placed, quan- 


tities were in most cases much smal- 
ler than those inquired. for, 


Reports from the South indicated 
that spinners there have tightened 


up on quotations on weaving yarns, . 


although prices quoted in this mar- 
ket did not fully reflect this condi- 
tion. Prices on 20-2 carded skeins 
were firmer, and spinners were also 
firmer on 20-28 warp. Spinners are 
unwilling to accept prices that they 
would take a week ago, but this has 
not resulted in a large volume of 
business. 
There has been a little more busi- 


ness, but it is difficult to get any 
better prices here. Some users of 


varns have been buying moderately, 
on the belief that they would not be 
cheaper, and where this has been 
done the purchasers have had to pay 
the higher range of prices quoted 
rather than the extremely low ones. 
The latter have been for small lots, 
and represented consigned or deal- 
ers’ yarn or offerings of some spin- 


ner who would take on a small 
quantity of yarn at the price, for 
‘prompt delivery. Some mills that 


are sold ahead for a month on 2-20s 
warps will not now fake any more 
orders at less than 32 cents. Tf is 
much more difficult to get 2-30s 
warps at 35 cents, and it has be- 
eome a radically low quotation. De- 
mand from weavers is scattering 
and up-state knitters are not buying 
much yarn. Certain of the under- 
wear people believe they could sell 
goods to jobbers and distributors if 


they could get yarn cheaper, and so 
there are some offers from. this 
source. 


Prices were quoted in this mar- 
ket as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. 


12s to 148.30 @_. 2-ply 30s_.35 @_. 
2-p'y 16s_._30%@31 2-ply 40s_.48 @. 


2-ply 20s. _31 @31% 
2-ply 248.33 @.. 


2-ply 50s_.65 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
@ 368 45 


to 10s_28 @_. 
10s to 12s. 281%4@29 48 @.- 
40s ex 2 
16s 30%@31 @- 
20s... 31 @32 60s__. 80. 
Carpet— 
268____._. 38% 8s, 3, 4 and 
30s___..._ @36 5-ply__..21 @23 
Duck Yarns. Z 
4& 5- “ply 3, 4 & 5-ply— 
io _...29 @-. 31 @32 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 
6s to 108.28 @_. 32 @32% 
@. 34 @ 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s to 284%@_. a2 
10s 29 @.. 
12s- _.29%@.. 32% @- 
Southern Frame Cones. 
% @ 268... 32% @34 
14s_. 30 @- $08_.......34 @35 
16s_ 380% @ 30s extra_.39 @40 
20s. 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 30s..55 @_. 2-ply 60s..80 @-_- 


2-ply 36s..58 @_- 2-ply 70s_.93 @- 
_ply 408_.60 2-ply 80s_.1 00@1 05 


2-ply 50s_.72 @-_- 
Combed Peeler Cones. 


10s 43%@__ a 
14s. 444@. 
166... 
20s 47 @. On... -...86 
208. 

Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 

Skeins. 
20s 2-ply_.40 36s 2-ply._52 @.. 
22s 2-ply..42. @ 40s 2-ply_.57 @ 
24s 2-ply_.48 45s 2-ply..62 @-. 
30s 2-ply..48 @.. 2-ply_.75 .@78 
Eastern Carded Cones. 


World Textile News. 


W ashington.—Czecho-Slovak wool- 
en goods manufacturers. have re- 
cently reduced prices 10 per cent as 
Vice Consul Willson at Budapest, 
a result of a conference held with 
domestic and foreign purchasers for 
the purpose of alleviating the pres- 
ent industrial. crisis, says Trade 
Commissioner Geringer at Prague, 
in a report to the Department of 
Commerce, 

Sixty thousand 
were imported. by 
Cotoniere Meridional, Naples, in 
1921, of which 24,000 bales came 
from the United States and the re- 
mainder from India and Egypt. At 
the present time stocks are low with 
only 5,000 bales on hand, and in 
view of the increased demand for 
cotton goods this organization which 
controls the cotton mills in the 
southern provinces will be in the 
market for raw material, according 
lo,a report from Consul Homer M. 
Byington at Naples. 


bales of eotton 
the Manifatture 


gallon can and be convinced. 


Established 1857 


REMOVOIL 


Why not eliminate all of your oil spots that show up in your cloth 
room. Removoil is doing it in a large number of mills. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Try a ten- 


BOSTON, MASS. 


°9 


BARNARD-LYNAH, Inc. 


Selling Agents 
For Cotton Mills Making 


Coarse Cotton Fabrics and Yarns 


Mill Accounts Solicited 
321 BROADWAY near Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


J. George, 2nd V.-Pres. 
D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR | 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


D. H. Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Jny. 
J. . Carpenter, Treasurer 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants | 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting | Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure] Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
Philadelphia 


Providence 


Chicago 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING anp KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Charlotte 


=> 
— 

— 


~~ 


. 


Jacques Wolf & 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING 


ANTISTAIN 
Kier Roil Assistant. 


CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P.O.Box 792 - GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


| Are You Using Our 
SULPHUR BLACK-M EXTRA 


We make a Specialty of Sulphur Colors 
Send us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Rates on request 


HAMETZ & 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New York Ci 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 
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The Outlook. 


Boston, hans: April 27.—Placing 
what he termed “chronic anti-for- 
eign traders” in the same class with 
the reported Patagonian Plesiosau- 
rus, because, as he expressed it, 
“they are becoming as rare and as 
much out-of-date in their relation to 
American commercial progress as 
that ancient creature is in our ani- 
mal world today,” Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director of the U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, in a 
speech here before the National As- 
socation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
declared that the textile trade is evi- 
dently well aware of the opportuni- 
ties which await the progressive 
American cotton manufacturer and 
merchant in the markets of the 
world, 

He said that the Department of 
Commerce did not wish to represent 
export trade as a glittering El Do- 
rado, for in some lines it was ad- 
mittedly a dangerous misleading mi- 
rage, particularly for the poorly ad- 
vised beginner. He said he wished 
to correct the impression prevalent 
in some quarters that the Depart- 


-ment of Commerce was prescribing 


“exports” as the panacea for all the 
economic ills with which this coun- 
try might be infected. He added. 
however, that in his opinion and in 
the opinion of a vast, majority of 
the sound thinking business men of 
this nation today the function of 
foreign trade as a stabilizer—a bal- 
ance wheel in our entire commer- 
cial machinery—was never more 
clearly demonstrated than it is aft 
this moment. “It serves its partic- 


ular purpose as part of a definite, 


substantial objective in a well chart- 
ed course for our return to normal 
business,” Dr. Klein declared. 

In referring to the export outlook 
from. a-textile standpoint, the direec- 
lor asserted that “the “bugaboo of 
disastrous foreign competition has 
been overdrawn.” He denied em- 
phatically that the best efforts. of 
our commercial rivals could drive 
America from the world’s markets. 
He said that the percentage of the 
total American textile output ex- 
ported had almost doubled since 
1913, that this exportable surplus is 
steadily increasing and should reach 
2) per cent in the not distant fu- 
fure, Attention was called to the 
fact that British exports showed no 
such improvement. He said that 
American textile interests have little 
or nothing to fear from Germany 
and Central European states in the 
struggle for the world’s textile mar- 
kets al this time. Aceording to Dr. 
Klein, American exports to India on 
a yardage basis have jumped one 
thousand per cent since 1919, while 
the best figures available inditate 
that British exports to that country 
have decreased. He said that the 
Department of Commerce is keenly 
alive to the possibilities for Amert- 
can trade in the Indian market hav- 
ing a special representative on the 
way now to open an office for the 
first time in Calcutta. 

“With the growth of our textile 
exports,” Dr. Klein declared, “the 
industry is beginning to show a wel- 
come tendeney to consider carefully 
the peculiar requirements of differ- 
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ent markets and to adapt its prod- 
ucts to them, where necessary.” He 
said that “recognition in foreign con- 
suming markets of America’s main- 
tenance of uniform standard and 
quality is bringing to this country an 
ever increasing volue of business.” 
He urged the mill owner and exec- 
utive to establish the most helpful 
and co-operative relations with his 
selling house or export agent in or- 
der to back up the latter’s efforts in 
the most effective manner possible. 

Dr. Klein declared that real ser- 
vice to business was the controlling 
policy of the Department of Com- 
merce and he pointed to the enor- 
mously increased demands upon the 
Department for information from 


‘husiness men in all walks of com- 


mercial life as a convincing indica- 
tion that the Department was more 
than earning its salt in the official 
family and that its efforts were look- 
ed upon with approval by the busi- 
ness community as a whole. 


World Textile Reports. 

In order to supply the very quick 
deliverv requirements of cloth man- 
ufacturers, yarn mills in England 
are today holding exceptionally 
large stocks, according to Trade 
Commissioner Butler aft ondon. 

With demand principally from 
Caleutta and other India markets, 
the British cotton goods situation is 
improving. Prices are firmer and 
manufacturers relieved from more 
pressing. Recently the cotton trade 
notified employes of a 30 per cent 
reduction on standard piece price 
list wages. This reduction will af- 
fect approximately 335,000 opera- 
lives, savs Trade Commissioner But- 
ler, | 

The recently proposed Wool Tex- 
tile Finanee Company, Limited, or- 
ganized to alleviate financial strin- 
gency in the woolen trade, is re- 
ceiving good support from represen- 
tative organizations, Trade Commis- 
sioner Butler reports. The British 
Wool Realization Association has re- 
cently subseribed to the extent of 
90,000 pounds and other representa- 
tives of the wool trade, including 
the Spinners’ Federation, have giv- 
en similar substantial support to 
Lhe scheme. 

There is a very distinct promise. 
that raw jute will command a dear- 
er figure in the near future, states 
Consul H. Albert Johnson in a re- 
port on the Dundee jute market. 

From April 4, 1920, to October 4, 
1921, a steady improvement was 
shown by the Polish woolen indus- 


try. Carding and combing spindles 


in operation each increased about 
100 per cent, power and hand looms 
350 per cent and employes about 
183 per cent, according to Trade 
Commissioner Smith at Warsaw. 

A general easing off in prices at 
the wool sales held at Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, in February is reported by 
Consul Balch. Best fine quality wool 
was about 10 ‘per cent below the 
values obtained at the previous sale, 
and strong quality burry and shab- 
by wool suitable for the tep making 
trade was 20 per cent down. ambs’ 
wool sold remarkably well. at.only 
slightly lower rates, but crossbred 
wool was decidedly cheaper and the 
medium and low quality grades 
were hard to sell. 
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MPLOYMEN 


SOUTHERN 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both in small mill. Have handled Nos. 
from 3s to 60s white and colored. Age 
45. married. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No.- 3455. 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau ior tnree mouths is $Z.vu which 
will also cover the cost of oarrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his suv- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. ? 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern ‘Textile industry. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


small mill, or carder and spinner. Prac-. 


tical man of 23 years’ experience. Now 
assistant superintendent. Have been 
superintendent of both yarn and cloth 
mill and can give gilt-edged references. 
Address No. 3438. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
master mechanic. Now employed as 
mechanic, but have had 19 years in 
carding and spinning and can handle 
either room in first class manner. Good 
references. No. 3439, 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had similar position in some of the 
best miils in the South and my long 
experience and success in the mill fits 
me to handle plant on either yarns or 
goods. Fine references. Address No. 
3440. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Now running cloth room for mill on 
ducks, drills and sheetings, tire fabrics. 
Giving satisfaction but ‘want better 
paying place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3441. 


WANT position as superintendent. More 
than 20 years as superintendent and 
overseer and am high class man in ev-~- 
ery respect. Long record of satisfac- 
tory service. Address No. 3442. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed in electric drive mill, 
but am also familiar with steam drive 
and am expert in machine shop work. 
Satisfactory references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 3443, 


WANT position as roller coverer. Five 
years experience in good shops. Can 
come on short notice. Prefer mill shop. 
Address No. 3444 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long’ experience and can get results. 
Good references. Address No. 3446. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
been superintendent over 15 years and 
have handled all classes of work. Com- 
petent and excellent manager of help. 
References; Address No. 3447, 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced reliable man who is now su- 
perintendent. of large mill but who 
wishes to change for excellent reasons. 
Address No. 3448. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
engineer. Experienced on both steam 
and electric drive, 8 years experience. 
Married, settled habits. Address No. 
3449. 


WANT position as superintendent of hos- 
iery yarn mill. Have held such a posi- 
tion in several good mills. Now em- 
ployed as overseer of card twisting 
and weaving in large mill. Would con- 
sider overseers’ job at $150 or more per 


month. Have had excellent experience 
in every mill department. Address No. 
3450. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as general superintendent of 
two mills, but have good reasons for 
wanting to change. Would like to get 
in touch with some mill needing man 
who can get quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 4461. 


WANT position as superintendent. Can 
furnish references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 3453. 


WANT position as manager or superin- 


tendent in the Carolinas or Georgia. 
Am high class man who would not 
consider less than $4,000 per year. I 
am not looking for a “good job” but 
wish to correspond with some mill that 
is not getting results and needs a first 
class manager. Address No. 3453. 


LA 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
My references are ample proof of my 
experience, character and ability to get 
results. orrespondence solicited. Ad- 


dress No. 3454. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
would take second hand’s place in large 
room. Have had 20 years experience in 
spinning, 5 years as overseer spinning 
and twisting. Can come on short no- 
tice. Good references. Address No. 
3456. 


WANT position as carder, or spinner, or 
both, thoroughly experienced in both 


departments. Now employed but can 
change on short notice. Address No. 
3457, 


WANT position as superintendent of hos- 
iery mill. Thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of hosiery manufacture and can 
get excellent results. Good references. 
Address No. 3458. | 


WANT position as carder, or spinner, or 


both. Now giving satisfaction in good 
mill, but want a larger job. Experi- 
enced, sober and reliable. Address No. 


3459, 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
superintendent of small mill. High 
class man who. can get real results. 
Now employed but will change for larg- 
er place. Address No, 3460. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning in’ large 
mill. Long experience, competent and 
reliable. References. Address No. 3461. 


WANT position .as superintendent or 
overseer spinning. BExperienced man 
who has always given satisfaction over 
long period of years. Address No. 3462. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
chief engineer. Would like. to connect 
with group of mills needing high class 
man. Familiar with both steam and 
electric drive. Address No. 3463. 


WANT position as overseer of large card 
room, white or colored work. First 
class man in every particular and can 
furnish excellent references. Address 
No. 3464. . 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, hosiery yarns preferred. 
Would like run down mill to pull out 
of hole. Age 48, married, long experi- 
ence. Address No. 3465. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 25 
years experience in weaving rooms, 
both white and colored work, such as 
sheetings, jeans, canton flannels, cham- 
brays, denims, tickings, sateens, shirt- 
ings, plaids and terry towels. Experi- 
enced on plain, Draper and Crompton 
& Knowles box looms, including maga- 
zines. Good references. Will go any- 
where. Address No... 3466. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Age 31, long experience. Will go any- 
a to get good place. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 


engineer. Training and experience 
qualifies me to handle work in compe- 


tent manner. good with 
electric plants. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3468. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of carding or spinning in large 
mill, My references show long period 
of good service, good character and 
steady worker. Address No. 3469. 


WANT position as 
overseer spinning. 


superintendent or 
Now employed and 
giving satisfaction, but want larger 
place. References furnished to show 
and record. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or would take second hand’s place in 
large mill. Age 35; 25 years experience; 
now employed as overseer but wish to 
change. Married and settled, good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3471. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Now employed as over- 
seer in large mill. Over 15 years expe- 
rience as superintendent and overseer. 
Good references. Address No. 3472 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
second hand. Over 15 years in weav- 
ing, experience as fixer, second hand 
and overseer. I. C. §8. training, can 
handle prints, drills, chambrays, sheet- 
ings, denims, etc. Best of references. 
Address No. 3473. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. : 


Now employed as overseer, but have 
ood reason for wanting to change. 

ng experience in spinning, can han- 
die long or short staple cotton. Prefer 
mill in Georgia, but would consider 
lace in South Carolina or Alabama. 
xcellent references. Address No. 3474. 
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WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill, or would take large 
card room in good mill. Now employed 
as superintendent and have been su- 
perintendent and overseer for 25 years. 
Excellent reasons for making a change. 
Fine references. Address No. 3475. 


WANT position as superintendent 
large yarn or cloth mill, or manager 
of smaller mill. Have a long record 
of efficient and successful service. Spe- 
cial experience in bleaching. Can fur- 
nish excellent references from @ num- 
ber of very successful mill officers un- 
der whom I have been employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3476. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Am 39 years old and have had 20 years 
experience in mill machine work and 
engine rooms. Thoroughly competent 
man in every respect. Good references. 
Address No. 3477. 


of 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of spinning or weaving. Can 
show my qualifications for either of 
abvoe jobs if given an opportunity. 
Settled man of good habits. Address 
No. 3478. 


WANT position as generai superintend- 
ent, or agent for cotton yarn mill or 
plain cloth mill, Have been mill super- 
intendent and manager for a long term 
of years and solicit correspondence 
with strong company needing a high 
class man to operate its plant on effi- 
cient and economical basis. A-1 ref- 
erences. Address No. 3479. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 


Now giving satisfaction as weaver but 
want a larger place. References to 
show ability, character and experience. 
Address No. 3480 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on both plain and fancy goods 
and can give excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3481. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Now have charge 
of spinning in large plant, but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. 
Would like opportunity to submit my 
references. Address No, 3482. 


WANT position .as superintendent of 
yarn, cordage, or weave mill on white 
goods. Now employed as superintend- 
ent and have been on this job for the 


past 12 years. Good references as to 
papi and ability. Address No. 
483. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling and warping, or would take 
second hand's place in large mill. Age 
36, married, good manager of help. 20 
years in spinning rooms, references as 


to character and ability. Address No. 
3484, 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Have had long experience in a nmber 


of good mills and can handle a card 
room in first class manner. Address 
No. 3485. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of large carding or spinning 
room. Have been superintendent for 
last 12 years, long experience as over- 
seer. oxcellent references. Address 
No. 3486. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent, or carder or 
spinner in large mill. Have held pres- 
ent job as carder for 10 years and have 
charge of 2 card rooms. Will go any- 
where for the right job. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 8487. 


WANT position as 


superintendent of 
small rhill or assistant superintendnet 
in large mill. Have held present job 


as superintendent for many years and 
have given entire satisfaction. Excel- 
‘lent references. Address No. 3488. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill, or overseer carding or 
spinning in large mill. Have had long 
practical experience and have completed 
textile course. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3489. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed as second hand, but am 


capable of handling overseer’s place. 
Practical man and I. C. 8S. graduate. 
Age 27. Married. Excellent references. 


Address No. 3490. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such, but want larger job. 
Especially qualified for weaving mill on 
fine and fancy goods. Have success- 
fully handled a number of large South- 


ern mills. Fine references. Address No. 
3491. 
WANT position as superintendent of 


weave mill, or would take place as 
carder and spinner in large mill. With 
present company five years, last three 
as superintendent. Ten years as over- 
seer carding and spinning. Address 
No, 3492. 
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WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as overseer with one,ot the 
largest mills in the South. Have been 
with same company for six years. By 


experience and training am qualified to 


hand.e superintendent's position. Can 
give best of references. Address No. 
$493. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 


both. Now employed as overseer, but 
wish better place an dcan come on 
snort notice. Excellent references as 


to experience, 


character and ability. 
Address No, 3494. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Long experience as 
master meehanic and engineer in good 
mills. Can handle either: steam ofr 
electric drive. Good machine shop and 
repair man. Address No. 3495. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Competeént, reliable man whose experi- 
ence and training is reflected in abii- 
ity to get results. Now employed. 
00d references, Address No. 3496. 


wANT position as overseer of weaving. 
iuxperienced on both plain and fancy 
goods and ali makes of looms used in 


south. Steady worker, good habits, 
good manager of help. Address No. 

“ANT position as master 


| mechanic. 
riave had nine years experience as mas- 
ter mechanic, 40 years with steam and 
ciectric drive and mill machine work. 
Good references as to character and 
tbility. Address No. 3497. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
vr would take carding. Long experience 
in both departments and can give sat- 
isfactory references, Address No, 3498; 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Have had over 30 years experi- 
ence in some of the best mills in the 
South, and have handled practically 
every kind of goods made in Southern 
mills. Wish to correspond with mill! 
needing thoroughly reliable man who 
can handle cloth room in efficient man- 
ner. References, Address No. 3500. 


-ANT position as master mechanic. Ex- 
perienced, reliable man now employed, 
but wish a larger place. References to 
snow long record of satisfactory serv- 


ice with a number of first class mills. 
Address No, 8501. 


WANT position as engineer and machin- 
ist. Experienced on both electric and 
steam drive and am competent to han- 
dle machine shop and general repair 


— Good references. Address No. 
od é. 


WANT position as Superintendent of 
large yarn or cloth mill or manager of 
smaller mill. High class, efficient man 
with long experience as superintendent 
and manager and can get results. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3503: 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or would take place as second hand in 
large room, Practical, experienced man 
of character and ability, good manager 
Soe. Fine references. Address No. 


WANT ‘position as superintendent, or 
carder and spinner. Many years experi- 
ence in all these positions in some o* 
the best mills in the South. Excellent 
references. Address No. 3505. 


WANT position as overseer of carding in 
small or medium sized mill, or second 
hand in large mill. Age 26: married: 
I. C. S. graduate; good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 3506. 


WANT position aS overseer of weaving. 
Now employed in large mill and giving 
Satisfaction, but have good reasons fo 
wishing to change. Experience includes 
work on practically all goods made in 


the South. Good references. Address 
No: 3507. 
WANT 


position as overseer of carding 
or spinning or both, or superintendent. 


Now employed as night spinning in 
large mlil and giving entire satisfac- 
tion, but wish day work. References 


from past and present employers. 


Ad- 
dress No. 3509. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Have had 12 years experience 
in steam and electric driven plant and 
can handle either in competent man- 


ner. Good references. Address No. 
3510. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill on plain or fancy goods. Now 
employed, but can change on short 
notice. Experience and training cover 
a long period of years in a number of 


good mills. Good references. Address 
No. 3511. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Practical man of long experience who 
is fitted to handle your weave room on 
efficient and economical basis. Good 
references. Address No. 3512. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co, 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 
Roessier & Wassiacher. 

AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
——-See Humidifiers. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. &. 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 

Sirrene & Co., J. E. 

A8H HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Seit Company. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

AUTOMATIC SCALES— 

BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Greenvilie Textile Supply Co. 
S$. K. F. industries, inc. 

BALING PRESSES—_ 

——See Presses, Baling. 

JALLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

FANDS AND TAPE— 

american Textile Banding 


Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 


ERY— 

Cocker Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Company. 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 

TIVES—. 

MclLeed Leather & Belting Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co.. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Kilpstein & Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

Seyde! Mfg. Co., The. 

Stein, Hall & Co 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER. 

——See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 

See aiso Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co. 


BELTING, LINK— 
Link- Beit Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S. 
Draper Corporation. — 
- Macrod! Fibre Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
sOoBBINS— 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co, 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 
Hutton & Bourbonnals Ca 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BURLAP— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— : 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parke-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
SOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrelt! Machine Co. 
SALENDER 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD 
Ashworth Bro 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Drousfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
whitin Machine Werks. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER 
Link-Belt Comp 
CHAIN BELTS AND ‘DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Paerkine Co... B. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood’s, T. 8B., Sons Co, 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & 4&Co. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
Barnard-Lynah, Inc.. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
 Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Cr. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONTRACTORS— 
See Mill Buliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
CONVEYOR PIPE— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
———See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON 
F. J. Domo & Co, 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co. 
Paimer, Raymond & Co. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co, 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 
Winfield Bros, 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
Jersey Pipe Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stattord Co., The 
\ “versal Winding Co. 
Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydei Mfg. Co., The, 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Comp pany. 

DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Seydei Mfa. Co., The. 


Rice Dobbe Chain Co, 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Ce. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Ce. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Moree Chain 
Link-@Ser Cemp 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING Ane 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, inc. ~ 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Kiipstein & Co., A. 
Metz Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessler Hassiacher Chemical Ce. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Hunting & Guery. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Ailis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., Inc., B. F. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electric Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 


ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
———See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees 
ENGINEERS, MILL. 
——See Architects and Miil Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Weil Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 

Perkins & Son, B. F. 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


EXTRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
Perkins, B. F. & Son 
See Electric; ‘Ventilator. 


FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Pc “ulator Company. 


FINISHING stACHINERY— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


FLAT WALL PAINT— 
ere Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemical Co, 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 


FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


FLUTEC ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYER PRESSERS ANU OVERHAUL- 
&RS— 


Soutnern Spindle & Fiyer Go. 
Whitin Maehine 
York. 
.W*itin Machine Works. 
e-uthern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
—-See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse ‘Mfg. Co. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Beit Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


GRATE BARS— 
Eureka iron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Company. 
N. Y. @&@ N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Coe. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. 8., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co, 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co, 


Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
IRON FILLER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, o. 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Coi. 
Wiltlams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
LACE LEATHER— |. 
McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American, Laundry Machinery Co.. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 


E. Draper. 


LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
Steel Haddie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

McLeod Leather & seiting Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Masury Young Uv. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Cea 

Swan & Finch Co. 
LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Cor 
LUG STRAPS— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 

Garvin Machine Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & wi Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg.. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 

“Rie Clark & Co. 


A, Law & Co. 
CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Ino. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Garvin Machine Co. 
reenville Textile Supply Co. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. ‘etd 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE 
Detroit Graphite Company 
Sons, Inc. 
u Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Ine. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 
oILs— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Kilpstein & Co., A. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
N, N. J. Lubricant Ce. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland 4& Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
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PAINTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. . 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co. 
PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Sliagers 
 PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & WHassiacher Chemical Co. 


PICKERS, LEAT nER— 
Garland Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Co, 
Ivey Mfg. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
‘Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

; Whitin Machine Works. 

PULLEYS— 

———See Transmission Machinery. 

PULLEYS, CAST !tRON— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

PUMPS— 

(Bolier Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Altis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Oe Laval Stéam Turbine Co. 
Syanor Pump 4& Well Co. 
QUILLERS— 
Universal Widing Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrelit Machine Co. 

REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. &. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES-- 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


OLLs— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
ROOFING— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

Diamone States Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 

Dixen Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL STITCH MACHIN 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood’s. T. &., Sense Co. 
SHEET METAL WOoRK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 

Luptonts. David, Sone Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Allen, Charlies R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabo!l Co, 

Bosson & Lane. 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 
ES— 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. | 
Seyde! Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co, 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. | 
Bosson & Lane. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
SLASHERS AND  EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS 


R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co, 

McCausland, J. N. & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

——See Cotton Softeners. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
SPiINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitirsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 

Lestershire Spool! & Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

Ivey Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Beit Company. 

Yorse Chain Co, 


sSTARCH— 
———-§See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 


Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
STRAP LEATHER— 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 
Powera Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
TESTING APPARATUS 
Perkina. F.. Gon., 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Ce. 
TRAPS— 
———See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Odell Mili Supply Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSM:SSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co, 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co, 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 


Carrier Engineering Corporation. 


East Jersey Pipe Co 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., @& Son, Inc. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 
SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 

Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUND8S— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Kliipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, A. 

Newport Chemica: Works. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

Jecques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allle-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— : 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Werke. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Milis. 


AMERICAN 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


a year. ‘Let us serve you. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 

As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 


Our representative will be glad of an epportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Send us your job dye- 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


Electrical Installations of All Kinds 
Transmission Lines - 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett’s Standard Disinfectants 
Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST ADVERTISERS 


—A— 
Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 
Allis-Chaimers Mtg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Textile Banding Co., Philadeli- 
phia, Pa. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Ashworth bros., Unariotte, N. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga... 
Atlantic Dyestuft Co., 88 Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N,. C. 
Barnard-Lynah, inc., 321 Broadway, New 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 


ork. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Burber Culunan Co., Rockford, Ll. 

Beiting Company, Spartan- 
vurg, 5. 

Bossuu Lave, Atlantic, Mass. 

Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cuirier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Cv., Broadway, New York. 


‘Cnaimpion Chemical Co., Asneville, 


Chariotte Leather Belting Co., Chariotte, 


Chicago fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, iil. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co,, GWasto- 

nia, N. C. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 

n 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Vourtney Duna Chicopee, Mass. 


Cyclone Motors Corporation, Greenville, 
8, C. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 


R. - 

Domo, F. J. & Co., 116 Broad S8t., New 
York. 

Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


s., 506 Trust Bidg., Charlotte, 


Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 
bronstield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


grake Norfolk, Va. 
. du 


oa. | aut de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mingtok, xzel. 
Eblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
Wast Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N,. J. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 


Mass. 
Works, Inc., Lincolnton, 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 
he a H. A., 225 Fifth Ave, New 
fork. 
Franktin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N, H. 


Garland Mfg. Co.. Saco. Me. 

Garvin Machine Co., 141 Varick St., New 
York City. 

Gray-Separk Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

‘Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 
— 
Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., 15 Park Row. 
New York. 
Huntingiow & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 
Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 


—|— 
Ivey Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C. 


—J 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga, 
——- A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 
ork. 


ee Co.; 209 W. 38th St., New 
ork, 
Keever starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Klipstei & Co., A., New York. 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lupton, David. Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 


—M— 
Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New York. 
McCausland, J. N. & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
McGuigan, & Co., 24 Stone St., New 
York. 
Macroui Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. IL. 
Marston Co,, John P,, 247 Atlantic 
Boston, Mass. 
Masury- Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 
C 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn, 

Metailic Vrawing Koll Co., indian Or-. 
chard, Mass. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York, 

Midland Chemical Liaaboratories, Dubuque, 
lowa. 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., lthaca, N. Y. 

McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, © 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 


York. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


Orngoes & Landecker, 81 Broad St., New 
York. 

One & Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 
ork, 

Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C, 


Patton, Edw. L. & Co., 81 Broad St., New 
York 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard St., 
New York. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, R. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son., Holyoke, Mass. 
RK. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. 
Powers Kegulator Co., The, Chicago, IL. 
Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


»Riee, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 


——— Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 

ass, 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 

Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

S K F Industries. Inc., New York. 

Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, S. C. 

Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., L., 262 Pearl St., 
New York. 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 

Spindie &'Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 
Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. &., Decatur, Il. 
Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 
Sydnur Pump & Well Co., Kichmund, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Swan & Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 

York, 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. ¢. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Tripoa Paint Co., 6” W. Broaa st., At- 

lanta, Ga. 


‘inited Chemical Products Corp.. York & 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Bddy 8t., 
Providence, R. I. 


Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Vogel Cc.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
onc 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co.. Boston, 
Ward-Davidson 2525 N. Second S&t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 
Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 
Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St., New York. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
M 


ass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 
Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
U. .S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St., 
Providence, L. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


BWC 


TRADE MARK 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


- COLMAN COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


-——— MAIN OFFICE AND FAcToRY:——- 
ROCKFORD, 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 


ILL. VU. S. A. 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


them. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. 


GREENVILLE, §. 


D. ARMSTRONG, President 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N.C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta,Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Direct 

Sulphur ; 1) ‘Vat 

Chrome| ~~ yes Acid 
Special Shades Matched 


VELVETEEN | 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners — Oils 


Finishes 
~Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


: Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. © 
Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


Basic 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 3 


In our CHARLOTTE REPAIR SHOP we 
use the same tools and general equipment, 
our experts in charge of the repair work 
employ the same methods as are in use at — 
our Shops at Newton Upper Falls, Mass., 
where we build our Cards. 


Each job sent us, regardless of its size, 
receives exactly the same care and atten- 
tion. All our work is carefully inspected 
before shipment. It is our steadfast deter- 
mination to give you efficient and satisfac- 
tory service in connection with the recloth- 
ing of your card flats and lickerins. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO- LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Why a Morse 
| Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


po YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. | 


| 


Ithaca, N. Y. > 
ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 
Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Louls 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Visit Booth 141-142 Knitting Arts Exposition 
Philadelphia, Pa. May 22nd to 27th 


The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Sizes 6° to 72” 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 


E. 8S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 
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| | | 
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We wonder whether you have given as much serious considera- 
tion to the transmission of power in your plant as you have to the gen- 


eration of that power? Many people have not—yet it is obviously use- 
less to install an efficient power plant and then waste the power in transmission through the agency of infe- 
rior line shaft bearings having a high coefficient of friction. 


Your best bet for eliminating’ this great waste is to remove your present plain bearing boxes and sub- 
stitute Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes in the same hanger frames. Then all loads will be carried 


by Fafnir quality alloy steel ball bearings; friction will be reduced to the minimum; wear eliminated, and 
the lines of sh afting permanently maintained in perfect alignment. 
in examining the cut-away section shown in the photograph, we ask you to note particularly the driving collar which 
is one of the many exclusive features of the FAFNIR DOUBLE BALL BEARING HANGER BOX.. One of these collars 
is firmly mounted on the shaft at each end of the box. The collars have lugs which mesh with corresponding slots in 
‘the wide inner rings of the ball bearings. Thus the ball bearing inner rings are positively driven and cannot slip on the 
shaft. Furthermore, the collars transmit thrust loads to the ball bearings which carry all loads with minimum friction. 
We solicit an opportunity of telling you more about Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes and how 
they can save you money in power transmission, 
The scene below was photographed in the plant of the W. H. McElwain Company at Nashua, N. H., where FAFNIR 
DOUBLE BALL BEARING HANGER BOXES were installed in their original hangers. 


Southern Representative: 


O. R. S. Pool 


P. O. Box 1375 
Greenville, S. C. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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